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In this exclusive interview lowa’s chief executive 


discusses schools, foreign aid, mental health, local 


control, his highway program, and the powers of his office 


Governor Loveless ‘Tells 


HE office is elaborate with velvet draperies, frescoed ceil- 

ing, huge gothic chairs, and two large chandeliers, but 
the single desk is nearly unadorned. Facing Herschel C. Love- 
less, 33rd Governor of the State of Iowa, are three pens, 
four replica airplanes on stands, a picture of his wife, and 
a welter of papers. 

As his desk indicates, Herschel Loveless makes no preten- 
sions. Yet, the 48-year-old former mayor of Ottumwa has 
revealed himself as one of the most astute politicians Iowa 
had seen in a generation. And as time allows a fuller consid- 
eration of his abilities, he had won the admiration of all but 
his most hide-bound opponents for his grasp of state affairs. 

Governor Loveless has several unusual personal qualities 
which have aided him in his successful fight to strengthen 
his position in face of (or perhaps because of) a Republican 
controlled legislature. One of them is a nearly photographic 
memory. He admits to being usually able to remember what- 
ever he reads for a long time. Only one speech in a 100 is 
given from a prepared script. At a recent banquet he amazed 
officials of an Iowa utility by quoting a large number of 
industry statistics from memory and with complete accuracy. 
Another aid to his effectiveness is his stamina. Even in off- 
campaign years, he is almost continually on the speaking 
circuit. Finally, Governor Loveless has great personal warmth 
which has made him highly effective in his personal relations 
with legislators and other state officials. 

The following interview was made in an effort to bring 
out more clearly his philosophy of government. 


POWERS OF GOVERNOR 


Do you feel that enough power rests in the office of Gov- 
ernor in lowa? 

The only real power a Governor has is his influence. 
Theoretically, I do have some control through being able to 
appoint the Comptroller at my pleasure, but actually his 
office is more restricted than it might sound in the code. 

In the public mind I am responsible for the actions of 
many state boards over which I have no actual control after 
appointment. Actually, many of them confer with me regu- 
larly, but they are not obligated to do so. 


Do you think they have some legal obligation to you? 


Yes, I do. 


How about reorganizing our government? 


We have proposed that our office formulate a program 
which the legislature can accept or reject. If government 


+ 


reorganization were left up to the legislature, you would have 
158 proposals. It just can’t be done in a session. 

I would place all activities in six or eight major depart- 
ments with the heads of them responsible to the Governor. 
We will have to retain some multiple membership boards, 
however, when they have judicial functions, such as the 
Commerce Commission. 

In any case we would have to retain the constitutional jobs 
such as Attorney General. It would create too much of a 
dynasty to change this. I would like to see the short ballot, 
but I’m practical enough to realize we'll probably never get it. 


You have used the veto power of Governor more effectively 
than any within memory. Was this intentional? 

No, it just happened that way. I have an obligation in 
this office to evaluate all legislation for the good of the 
people. In practice only 10 out of 100 bills are of interest 
to the general public. I have started the system of having 
the Attorney General’s office check each bill on form before 
I sign it. During a legislative session the Governor is given 
only three days to consider a bill. This isn’t enough time, 
especially when you need to check up on it. 


It seems you have operated very well with the legislature. 
Is there any reason for this? 

There certainly is. No one has any idea how many hours 
of work it takes to try to get through legislation that I 
would like to see passed. 


Do you believe that we can still maintain an effective party 
system with civil service? 

They seem to have done so in the states that have it. I’m 
in favor of the bill. 


This summer the highway commission will be controlled by 
your appointees for the first time. Have you suggested any 
changes? 


I certainly have. First, that they remove themselves from 
distributing their funds by districts and giving each com- 
missioner a slice of the annual pie. Instead the money avail- 
able should be spent according to the sufficiency ratings 
and needs in an area. Second, I believe the highway com- 
mission should adopt a long-range program telling the public 
just where they are going. And they should use the fiscal year 
as a basis for figures rather than a variety of dates. You've 
seen those releases where they announce a calendar year and 
then a fiscal year and then an 18-month program. 
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MENTAL HEALTH 


What do you believe your long-range planning should be on 
mental health programs? 

We are making progress, but we have the basic problem 
of obtaining qualified personnel. I expect to see us over- 
come this in the next two or three years with the package 
plan now in effect with the state psychiatric hospital in 
Iowa City. 

We are still faced with the problems of getting general 
public acceptance and making up for the lack of development 
in the past. Mogridge Hall at Glenwood is an example of a 
building that should have been replaced years ago. 

I see our attention in mental health turning toward the 
creation of psychiatric teams for local clinical service. This 
will answer two needs. First, it will reduce new admissions. 
Second, it will provide care for released patients. We are 
also trying to work toward enlarging special education in 
home areas for higher level retarded children. The need is 
for more concern in the professional care area and less in 
the custodial area. 

This type of program is going to raise patient costs tre- 
mendously on an individual basis, but it may well effect 
savings by returning more patients to gainful occupations. 


As a former mayor do you believe cities should be given 
additional taxing powers by the states, say sales or income 
tax authority? 


I don’t believe that there is a need for such taxes in any 
Iowa city. We haven't reached the place some of the large 
metropolitan areas have. 

You know, it is the fringe benefits that cause the troubles 
in city finances just as they do in state government. Every 
time you depart from the basic duties of the city government, 
such as police and fire protection, into such extra areas as gar- 
bage collection, you are asking for more financial headaches. 


Do you feel that the legislature generally interferes too much 
with cities and counties? 


I certainly do. The legislature gets too much into local 
affairs. I am sometimes amused by the emptiness of the 
words used in condemning federal interference with state's 
rights when the speaker may turn right around and help do 
the same thing at home. 


EDUCATION 


What about Federal Aid to Education? 


With college graduates tending to strike out for them- 





selves in all directions, I believe higher education has become 
national in scope. Therefore, I think the federal loan pro- 
gram for college students is practical. 

As far as secondary schools are concerned, however, I am 
a great believer in local control and local operation of our 
schools including financing by local funds, rather than by the 
federal or state governments. 


What do you think of the campaign by the lowa Education 
Association for more state aid? 

I sort of resent professional educationalists using dedicated 
educators as tools or dupes. 


Do you believe state aid should be tied to forcing reorgani- 
zation? 

I do. I also think we need a careful appraisal of our exist- 
ing academic programs with a consideration for the opinion 
of the public and the potential employer of the product. 

I wouldn’t care to carry the analogy too far, but in some 
ways our schools are like today’s cars which are built for 
the automotive engineers, not the public. Our schools tend 
to follow the desires of educationalists rather than the needs 
of society. 


What about the bill to establish a statewide school start- 
ing age? 

I've received a number of letters from irate teachers about 
that, but it is one of the areas where I think local control 
should be kept. One school district may be able to cope with 
a child who is mentally advanced for his age, even if another 
cannot. You can’t make a good statewide rule on something 
like this. And I don’t think early graduation does any harm. 
I was graduated from high school just four days after I 
was 16 and I have never regretted it. 


\a 











Governor Herschel Loveless looks over papers in his office. 


Do you have much trouble recruiting good men and women 
to serve in our state government? 

They are hard to get on a money basis. You must appeal 
to their sense of public service. 


Do you think most of our state employees are receiving 
sufficient pay? 

You pretty much get what you pay for. We need fewer 
employees who are paid more. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Do you see any solution to the farm problem? 


I've read or heard of nothing that looks like a reasonable 
answer. But it is certain that we can’t hope to leave agricul- 
ture as the one industry of its kind relying on supply and 
demand while removing others. Almost all products in the 
new wealth field, such as minerals, receive government sub- 
sidies. If we are going to have subsidies, however, we are 
going to have to have rigid cross-compliance. 

In regard to farm surpluses, I believe they could be used 
effectively in our foreign aid efforts. The basic problem in 
most foreign countries is a general inadequacy of diet and 
food. There is no problem in the mid-east that food can’t 
solve. The Arab nations are basically populated with hungry 
people. I firmly believe our old Point 4 program gave us 
more friends than anything we have done. I would use our 
farm surpluses as a gift to other nations. I doubt if it would 
cost as much money as some of our present aid programs 
and would come closer to reaching the people. Too much of 
our present foreign aid is dissipated in maintaining present 
governments in power. 


What do you think of our present foreign policy? 

I don’t know if I have any cures, but I am disturbed by us 
letting ourselves be lead by the Russians. They create a 
problem and hand it to us for a solution, like the new Berlin 
crisis. I believe we should take the offensive in foreign af- 
fairs rather than remain on the defensive. I don’t believe 
Russia wants or desires or will fight an all-out war in at 
least the next ten years. 
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How do you stand on civil rights legislation? 

I believe that the south has a problem of education more 
than of legislation. I guess I’m something of a middle-of-the- 
roader on this, but I am very conscious that many of our 
minority groups are far from having the equality of oppor- 
tunity we give lip service to. An individual of a minority 
group has to do twice as good a job in any position. 


Have you been consulted by our U. S. Senators on legislation 
that might affect lowa? 

No, I haven't, although I have been making some commit- 
tee appearances in Washington on matters affecting the state. 


Do you think a regular conference system with our congres- 
sional delegation would be a good idea? 


Yes, I do. 


Whom do you favor for president? 

I really don’t have a choice. We have several good men 
whom I would be happy to support. That’s the question 
newsmen outside of Iowa ask me most frequently. I will 
venture a guess that on the Republican side it will be a 
Rockefeller-Nixon ticket. 


What do you think of President Eisenhower? 

He is a fine man who has been cast in an unfortunate role 
without too much basic grasp of the office. You know, I had 
a lot of respect for Bob Taft. I didn’t agree with him on a 
lot of things, but you always knew just where he stood. 


Do you think there is a danger of federal programs, such as 
the Interstate Highway System, bankrupting state efforts? 

That is something which is always with us. The federal 
government steps in and does things in a field where the 
states fail to function. It is not always the best way many 
times. I think we need the highway system, for instance, 
but it could have been done more efficiently on a strictly 
state level. The Interstate program is a prime example of 
states not performing their functions. 

Right now we are engaged in an argument with Illinois 
over reciprocity of truck licensing. We had similar troubles 
with Missouri last year. This is another area where by not 
acting together, the states are asking for federal control. 

With the competition between states in the field of taxes, 
we leave gaps open until the federal government steps in 
and does something. Welfare programs were something we 
couldn’t turn our backs on, but we did until the federal 
government entered the picture. 


Do you feel that unions should be subject to state or federal 
control? 

Because of the national and even international nature of 
most unions, I think this is one place we need federal control. 


How would you sum up your feeling about the use of govern- 
mental power? 

Government can’t be all things to all people. We must 
choose our course and choose as wisely as possible. 


How would you classify yourself politically? 

Few people in public office fall clearly into one or the 
other political category. In fiscal matters, I tend to be rather 
conservative; in matters related to the role of government 
in the promotion of human welfare, I would probably be 
regarded as a liberal. But I try to apply the rules of com- 
mon sense—rather than dogmatic liberal or conservative 
theories—to the problems of government as I encounter them. 
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The early steamer Okoboji shows its resemblance to the present Queen in this picture made in 1902 of the wooden-hulled boat. 


wy 


The ‘Queen’ of Okobop 


From steam to diesel. this venerable boat has 


hauled passengers and sightseers around lowa Great Lakes 


for 75 years, a majority with Captain Roy Roff at the helm. 


EW SIGHTS are as familiar to 

Iowans as the “Queen” of Lake 
Okoboji plying her shore-bound route 
for the benefit of her sightseeing pas- 
sengers. Just as much of an institution 
in Iowa’s Great Lake’s region is her 
captain, Roy Roff, who has been pilot- 
ing lake steamers for 57 years—since 
he was sixteen. 

These two veterans of the water have 
experienced fires, drownings, and storms 
together. Passengers from every walk of 


by SMITH SCHUNEMAN 


life—newlyweds, college deans, celebri- 
ties, Negro folk-singers, and admiring 
youths people the Captain’s memory of 
steamboat days on West Okoboji. 
Roff’s love of steamboating began at 
the turn of the century when his father, 
Capt. Fred Roff, returned from the 
Klondike gold rush to build one of the 
finest steamers ever to ply Okoboji’s 
waters. Roy was a boy of 14, when his 
father took the engine from an old 
steamer (the Ben Lennox) and built a 


new double-deck steamer to operate as 
a passenger boat. 

This new boat—The Okoboji, made 
of oak ribs and timbers and planked 
with Douglas fir—gave Roy his start 
with steamboating. “I was just a kid 
then but Dad had me tying the line. 
That was my first job,” Roy said, “and 
I worked with Dad on the Okoboji for 
the next two years.” 

Meanwhile a drouth brought Roy in- 
to close contact with the “Queen” for 
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the first time. At Spirit Lake, about five 
miles from Okoboji, the water had be- 
come too shallow for steamboats to 
operate. The Queen, which had been 
used by the Burlington, Cedar Rapids, 
and Northern Railroad Company as a 
passenger liner to the company’s lake 
resort, had been in storage for several 
years. 

In the winter of 1901, railroad offi- 
cials attempted to move the Queen over 
the ice to West Okoboji Lake. When 
the boat's heavy steel hull crashed 
through the ice, work stopped and the 
following spring, railroad officials sold 
the boat to the Henderson Brothers, 
other pioneers of the lakes, who floated 
it into West Okoboji to operate a pas- 
senger service in competition with Roy’s 
father. The Okoboji Steamboat Com- 
pany which the elder Roff served as 
manager and treasurer bought the Queen 
about three years later. 

The Queen had been assembled in 
1884 at Spirit Lake by the Dubuque 
Boiler Company from hull parts shaped 
and fitted at the Iowa Iron Works of 
Dubuque. All woodwork came from the 
railroad car shops at Cedar Rapids and 
represented the finest in first class 
coaches. The first steel-hulled vessel on 
the lakes had cost $7,500. 

Roy’s first piloting job was on the 
small steamer, Iowa, which made runs 
to Spirit Lake town and Orleans 
isthmus. 

“The larger boats cared for the eve- 
ning dance crowds, while the smaller 
steamers met afternoon passenger trains 
at Triboji and other lake spots to pro- 
vide transportation to points not ac- 
cessible by road. We also accommodated 
passengers coming and going on the 
Milwaukee out of Arnolds Park and 
Okoboji,” 

As the years slid past, Roy served 
a short time as pilot of the one-deck 


Roy said. 





Queen and later of the Hiawatha. When 
Fred Roff retired in 1913, Roy suc- 
ceeded him as pilot of the Okoboji. The 
steamboat company of which Roy was 
now a member built two steel-hulled 
boats, the Des Moines and the Sioux 
City to replace the older Hiawatha and 
Iowa. By 1922 the flagship Okoboji be- 
came unsound and was taken out of 
service. Roy became captain of the 
Queen. 

The Queen has weathered all kinds of 
seas, occasionally seeking the protec- 
tion of a cove or overhanging bank. 
“We always tried to get on the beach 
soon so the passengers wouldn’t become 
frightened,’ the 73-year-old Captain 
said. 

Many years ago lake visitors looked 
forward to one particular trip of the 
Queen each season. That was the char- 
ter trip made by Negro house servants 
around the lakes. The boat would leave 
Arnolds Park pier early in the evening, 
and as it circled around the 60-odd miles 
of West Okoboji shoreline, familiar 
Negro spirituals could be heard across 
the water. Captain Roff thinks he misses 
that trip most each year. 

The Okoboji Lake Region grabbed 
black headlines over the nation in 1929 
when the sea-sled Miss Thriller, a fast 
launch, was rammed by another launch 
and went to the bottom taking nine per- 
sons to their deaths. It was the worst 
tragedy of the lake’s history and Roff 
and the Queen were on hand. 

“There wasn’t much we could do that 
first night,” Roff explained, “though 
the Queen did go to the scene.” 

“However, a year later, they hooked 
a windlass to the back of my boat and 
a deep-sea diver fastened the cable to 
the sunken launch. It took us all night 
to get the Thriller ashore where a large 
tractor took over and finally beached 
it at Terrace Park.” 





By 1936 the old Queen began to show 
her age and extensive repairs were 
made. Probably most important was the 
wrapping of a new steel hull around 
the outside of the original shell. 

Only once has Roff feared the boat 
was gone. It was the summer of 1944 
when fire broke out around Givens 
Point Bay. He ran from his house to 
discover that the shore of the Gipner 
Boat Works was a mass of flame. Many 
of the boats tied at the rental docks 
were aglow and the fire looked like it 
was spreading. 

“I ran to the shore where a man, a 
teenaged girl, and I began casting boats 
adrift. We didn’t want any more to ex- 
plode in such close quarters. The bay 
was quickly dotted with flaming cruisers 
and pleasure boats. 

“I checked the Queen first thing but 
the wind was in the southwest and it 
wasn’t in danger. We didn’t have to 
cast it adrift, although we were ready 
to pull it out of there at any time.” 

The Okoboji Steamboat Company sold 
the only remaining boat of its fleet, the 
Queen, to Jerry Halverson of Arnolds 
Park in 1947. The company was dis- 
solved but Roff stayed on as pilot. 
Halverson installed a new boiler and 
resurfaced the hull of the boat. 

The Queen continued to serve until 
the summer of 1953 when Halverson 
ordered a new diesel-fired boiler to re- 
place the hand-fired coal furnace. The 
new boiler was installed and Halverson 
and Roff steamed up the boat for the 
first ride of the season. Roff signaled 
the engineer with the familiar bell and 
pulled the large steam whistle for a 
friendly “toot.” Only a faint noise came 
from the pipe, and then Roff heard a 
gush of water. The new boiler didn’t 
have enough power to blow the whistle! 
The boat returned to its mooring and 
was idle the remainder of the year. 


Around the turn of the century, the Okoboji, Queen, Des Moines, and Sioux City served passengers in the lake region. 
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When relaunched in 1954, the Queen had new decks and cabins, a powerful diesel engine, and steel bulkheads welded into bull. 
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During World War Il the Queen carried record loads as competitors left the lake. 





In June 1954 the Queen first circled the lake by diesel power instead of steam. 


Early in the spring of 1954 Ben 
Sanders of Spencer and Herschel F. 
Hill of Spirit Lake purchased the boat 
and carried through a complete rebuild- 
ing program. The old ship was stripped, 
both decks replaced, the upper part re- 
newed, and the steel hull was rebuilt 
with the addition of several steel bulk- 
heads. All work on the hull was super- 
vised by the Dubuque Boat Works, 
original builders of the Queen. 

A powerful Caterpillar diesel engine 
replaced all of the steam equipment, 
and a diesel light plant furnished elec- 
tricity to an all new lighting system on 
the boat. 

When the boat was launched in June, 
1954, it was truly a modern version of 
the Queen. The lines were still the 
same, but a new engine and the sturdy 
bulkheads made it as safe a vessel as 
floats on Okoboji. 

Captain Roy reluctantly admits that 
the change from steam to diesel was 
confusing at first. For the last 50 years 
every control of engine power had been 
made by a fireman deep in the ship's 
hold, on a bell signal from the pilot 
house. 

Every now and then when Roff lands 
the Queen, one can see his left hand 
drop to the place where that signal lever 
was located. But the lever isn’t there 
any more, and his hand quickly comes 
up to reach forward and reverse the 
engine from a modern control box. 


In 1955 part-owner Ben Sanders tried new radio. Capt. Roy Roff steps from pilot house. Above wheel is a control panel. 
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In 1955 the latest improvement was 
added to the Queen. Modern ship-to- 
shore radio equipment was installed for 
the protection of the boat and its pas- 
sengers. An inter-communication system 
aboard the boat makes it possible for 
Captain Roy to talk directly from his 
pilot house to the office on shore. 

The Queen carries from 32,000 to 
35,000 passengers around Okoboji each 
season. They are taken on six daily 
trips around the lake on weekdays and 
12 trips on Sundays. Often the Queen 
carries its maximum load of 175 sight- 
seers On its 7 p.m. sunset trip. The old 
ship leaves Arnolds Amusement Park 
at twilight, cruising past both east and 
west shorelines, and arrives back at the 
park when darkness covers the water. 

The Queen which originally cost 
$7,500, is now valued at nearly $50,000. 
Although she has passed her 75th birth- 
day, her value continues to climb. 

When asked how long he would con- 
tinue to pilot the Queen, Captain Roff 
responds “I don't know. Herschel says 
I've got to stay up there as long as I 
can. I'll be back at the wheel next sea- 
son if I’m all right, I guess.” 

With that, the Captain turns his head 
and looks at a picture of the steamboat 
fleet taken shortly after the turn of the 
century. No doubt he is imagining how 
he used to step behind the big wheel, 
give a hoarse call of the whistle, and 
clang the bell for the engineer. 


The Queen docks at the old “Inn” hotel. Now almost 75 years old, Captain Roff expects the boat to see service for 100 years. 






a 


A group of young passengers disembark from the Queen on a stop around the lake. 
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In Model United Nations General Assembly at Ames, lowa college students from 40 nations represented their respective countries. 


LIVTLE UNITED NATIONS 


Foreign Students attending lowa colleges stage a 


model General Assembl y, argue long over seating 


Red China, and compulsory birth control. 


by RUTH WEBBER Photos by TOM COOPER 





MIDST heated discussions and legal manuveuring, students from 40 
countries voiced their opinions about the United Nations role as a 
mediator and the new “colonialism.” 

These 140 young foreign people, all attending Iowa colleges and univer- 
sities, were gathered at Iowa State College at Ames to hold a unique model 
UN general assembly. 

Coming from Drake, Grinnell, Central, Graceland, Iowa Wesleyan, SUI 
and ISC, they represented their own countries in the assembly with Ameri- 
cans representing nations behind the Iron Curtain and Red China. 

This is the second year for the model assembly, sponsored by the Iowa 
branch of the American Association for the United Nations and Iowa 
State’s Cardinal Guild and Office of Student Affairs. 

Greeted with cheers and stamping and a vote of 22 to 6, the People’s 
Republic of China, under the sponsorship of an Indian motion, won a full, 
permanent seat in the assembly. Another vigorous debate ensued over com- 
pulsory birth control. 

There are an estimated 1,000 international students from 90 countries in 
Iowa schools each year. 689 were enrolled in 1958. The students partici- 
pating in this assembly represented a variety of interests. 

@ Dan Zaslavsky of Israel will soon have a doctor’s degree in soil 
physics. He points out that with his educational background he could get 
three times the salary here as he'll get in Israel. His two small children 
are not eager to go back home; they like television. Dan, born in Israel, 
is the son of Russian Jews who were deported, luckily, to the south in- 
stead of Siberia. 

@ Intent on furthering his education is Bill Ode’toyimbo of Nigeria. 
Son of a cocoa farmer, he decided at the age of 39—after teaching in ele- 
mentary school as a high school graduate—that Nigeria needed more edu- \ 
cated men. This June, after six years in the States, he returns with a doc- — tee p= 
torate in the study of parasites and a master’s in entomology. while sepa- = : 
rated from his family, one child and his father have died. Two children, Delegation from Korea attempts 

(Continued on page 49) to block seating of Red Chinese. 
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Reminiscent of Menon, M. Vittal of India displays histrionic ability as he David Frape of Stafford, England, serving as 
checks on procedures, confers with fellow delegates, debates a point, ponders. president, answers question on point of order. 


-ountries. 
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Chariton’s 


Successful 


Musical Makers 


by JOHN RHODES 


“Most Happy Fella” is the fifth major Broadway musical 


to be produced by the ardent singers of this small lowa city. 


HARITON’S Aeolian Singers face an ever-increasing 

demand for their talents since their triumphant pro- 
duction of the Broadway show, “Most Happy Fella.” 
The first non-professional unit in the nation to pro- 
duce the show, it was presented this spring at a cost 
of over $2,000. 

The Singers’ first attempt at stage production was in 
March of 1955 when they gave the operatic “Die 
Fledermaus.” Since then they have succeeded with 
“Oklahoma,” “Show Boat,” and “Annie Get Your 
Gun.” Show proceeds, exceeding $2,000, are donated 
to the high school music department since the Aeolians 
are strictly non-profit. 

Organized in 1954 to “sing for fun,” Aeolian Singers 
include housewives, businessmen, a corporation presi- 


dent and a farmer. The 22 non-professional vocalists 
are directed by John Driggs, head of the Chariton 
high school music department, who explained “our aim 
was to provide a measure of culture for any audience 
that would hear us.” 

Sought by civic groups, Women’s clubs and conven- 
tions in and out of Iowa, the busy Aeolians still main- 
tain at least one of the aspects upon which the group 
was formed—companionship. They hold once-a-month 
pot-luck suppers for all members, their husbands and 
wives, and every Monday from 5 to 6 p.m., hold 
voice rehearsals year around. 

“The fun is still in the doing,” members explain. 
“We're agreed that when this ceases, so will ihe 
Aeolian Singers.” 








Some string artists come 50 miles to assist in orchestra. 


appy Fellderway, explaining criticism must be expected to make a good show. 


Accompanist Mrs. Kenneth Hoxton practices with Marlene Shelton, 
Allan Kellar while set designers K. Shaver, H. Ranshaw listen. 


Outstanding teenage vocal students augment adult cast. 


Singers strive for more polish in darkened auditorium. 
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Dwight Vredenburg and Mrs. Dancers practice special choreography in a Shoe store owner Glen Nodgaard specialize 
Bill Cusack have lead roles. school hallway during one of the rehearsals. in comedy roles. He is with Barbara Driggs 


Aeolians in formal concert group have a 
pot-luck supper once a month. In shou 
season, members often try out parts. 


Coffee breaks are part of routine during 


the two and a half months of rehearsal. i - 


A photographer prepares to shoot the entire cast as the show is finally ready to go. Some 20 local singers help regular Aeolians. 























A Return to 


AMANA 


Five years ago The Iowan devoted an entire issue 
to this famed community. Now we pay another call 
on the colony in a series of four articles and a set 


of color pictures, etchings, and new photographs. 





Amana itself as it appeared in 1875. Residents 


can still recognize many of the buildings. Tower 


on house at left served fire watchers and is now 


removed. This drawing, and others illustrating 
are from “Communistic Societies 


United States’ by Charles Nordhoff. 
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The Amana Style in Architecture 


During their westward movement. the Amanites 


adopted familiar American designs and adapted them 


to the needs of their simple, religious. communistic life. 


HRISTIAN Metz and his Society of 

True Inspiration arrived from Ger- 
many to find a new home in the United 
States with far more religious zeal than 
artistic understanding. They came to a 
new country which, in the 1840's, was 
not completely aware, esthetically, of its 
own revivalistic tendencies. The Ameri- 
can scene was rich in emotional religion 
and vigorous preaching while the artistic 
mood was Greek. The new American 
architectural pattern at the time of their 
arrival would not have been of interest 
nor comprehensible to foreigners who 
shunned as an evil all artistic endeavor 
and who had shown little or no interest 
in “style” in their homeland. 

The route of these devout Germans 
from the port in New York to their 
newly purchased and vast tract near 
Buffalo would have taken them past 
temple-fronted cottages, little Parthenon 
banks, and porticoed Congregational 
churches clustered in up-state villages. 
Too, Buffalo, their destination, was 
building a typical Greek Revival city 
changing from a frontier town to a 
prosperous port city. She was young 
enough to need a great amount of per- 
manent building and yet old enough to 
afford a refined living. 

Western New York offered a prom- 
ising economic future to the Inspira- 
tionists when they arrived. Even though 
the new territory was fairly well popu- 
lated, many of the worst hardships of 
pioneering had disappeared. How com- 
pletely all the trades and crafts needed 
for building were represented among the 
members is not known definitely. How- 
ever, there is record of skilled carpen- 
ters, masons, and cabinet makers, com- 
ing with their tools in the first con- 


by CLAIR WATSON 


tingent and that they began immediately 
to erect dwellings in those new Ebenezer 
villages near Buffalo. 

How many vestiges of European build- 
ing remained with these emigrant Ger- 
man artisans is debatable. Many ob- 
servers have assumed that, of necessity, 
their new lives and labors were a con- 
tinuation of methods learned and prac- 
ticed in Germany and that these habits 
were continued after the sect moved 
to Iowa. In part this may be true, 
but earliest recorded Ebenezer structures 
near Buffalo seem to disprove this idea, 
telling rather, a story of early adoption 
and adaptation of American ways. They 
indicate a puzzled and perplexed people 
attempting to cope with a new environ- 
ment. These buildings record bits of con- 


struction knowledge gleaned from typi- 
cal American customs of the 18th and 
early 19th century. 

The Inspirationists would not have 
been conscious of seeking a style for 
their new colony nor of being even re- 
motely interested in any whim of fash- 
ion. Their builders sought in America, 
not an expression, but instead the sim- 
plest methods of lasting construction in 
the materials at hand. Through trial and 
errors during the ten short years in New 
York State the craftsmen evolved an 
understanding of their society’s require- 
ments and a solution to their structural 
problems. They learned to master com- 
binations of methods and materials, new 
and old. They assimilated architectural 
details from various regions and periods 


Old Amana houses were built of wood, brick, stone. Gardening was main pastime. 











of American expansion. In short, they 
became experts in building. Without 
realizing it these persistent people were 
unifying a significant architectural ex- 
pression which was later to be manifest 
in Iowa. 

The growing city of Buffalo presented 
a disadvantage to the society and by 
1854, had threatened the welfare of the 
settlement. It was difficult to preserve 
the quiet, secluded life to which the be- 
lievers had pledged themslves and still 
more difficult to save their children 
from the city’s temptations. Too, the 
society had prospered and had grown 
so fast in numbers that it became neces- 
sary to increase its land holdings and 
building program. Neighboring land 
had become populated and prices had 
mounted, so much so, that the elders 
saw an advantage in another move, pre- 
ferably to the newer West. 

A revelation was needed and in Sep- 
tember of 1854 the Lord commanded 
their leader, Christian Metz, to send 
four members west to look for a new 
site. The purchasing party returned in 
a month unable to report favorably on 
any of the proposed, scattered sites. A 
second party left for Iowa to inspect 
that promising, sparsely populated new 
state. They visited many sites and at 
last chose a tract of land about 20 
miles west of Iowa City, then the state 
capital. They selected fertile, rolling 
land which did not need clearing. Bor- 
dered by bluffs of clay and sandstone, 
the Iowa River flowed through the site 
with heavy walnut, oak, hickory, and 
cottonwood groves edging its banks. The 
latent possibilities of water power for 
their factories which the river offered 
were additionally attractive. Indeed, so 
enthusiastic was the committee’s report 
to the Ebenezers that the society agreed 
at once to buy 18,000 acres of land. 
Ten more years were required to move 
the entire population and their posses- 
sions to the Iowa colony for only as 
fast as purchasers were found at Ebene- 
zer did families transplant themselves. 
As the property near Buffalo was sold 
in that ten years the Iowa holdings were 
increased until the society owned 26,000 
acres. 


THE EARLY AMANA SCENE 


The first village of the Iowa colony 
was laid out in the summer of 1885 and 
was given the Biblical name, “Amana” 
which was interpreted to them to mean 
“remain true.’ At first, frame houses 
appeared, but as more and more help 
came from the East the quairies were | 
opened and permanent stone houses F 
were erected. Five more villages were 7 
started in the next seven years, all in) 
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a radius of six miles. There were West 
Amana and South Amana, started in 
1856, High Amana in 1860 and Middle 
Amana in 1862. Homestead, a village 
and post office established before their 
arrival, was purchased outright in 1861 
when the elders saw the advantage of 
owning a railhead on the newly ex- 
tended Mississippi and Missouri Rail- 
road. 

All the villages became quite self- 
sufficient. From the raising of the sheep 
through the processing and weaving the 
wool to tailoring the finished garment; 
from planting the wheat to baking the 
bread; or from cutting the native timber 
to finishing a fine piece of furniture, 
each process was done locally, and com- 
pleted in a village. 

The Amana village plan is almost 
identical in each settlement. There is 
no park or square typical of Midwest 
towns. On one edge of the village are 
barns and granaries and on the other, 
are the factories. The general store, an 
inn, several shops and at intervals, the 
kitchen houses and a few of the earliest 
dwellings border a long, gently winding 
road. It is cut at right angles by lanes 
along which other dwellings range wide- 
ly apart flanked by flower and vege- 
table gardens. The lot sizes vary in 
width but most are about 100 feet 
square. The front yard is grass-covered 
and border-planted with flowers and 
shrubbery. Flower gardening, one of the 
early few sanctioned pursuits of leisure- 
time activity has always been a com- 
petitive art in the colony. Early side- 
walks were of brick and wood but 
these have been replaced with concrete. 
Once either muddy or dusty, the roads 
are now hard surfaced. 

Houses, shops, churches or factories 
have the same points of resemblance. 
Often regular and uniform, fulfilling 
needs of a standardized economy, they 
are identified by the difference in size 
and the activity which surrounds them. 
The largest buildings are, of course, the 
factories. Next in size are the meeting- 
prayer houses and the kitchen houses. 
Dwellings and shops are smaller. 
Churches, or meeting-prayer houses, are 
never distinguished by steeples because 
Amanites, like the Quakers regarded 
them as sacrilegious. The few towers 
which break the rather monotonous sky- 
line in each village are either tall smoke- 
houses or early bell and fire towers. 


AMANA BUILDING 


The first permanent buildings were of 
native, brown sandstone. In the first vil- 
lage, Amana, the stone used in building 
is flecked with black and is noticeably 
darker than that of the other colony 


towns. Too, it was an earlier cutting 
and less soft than later quarried stone. 
Throughout the villages blocks of stones 
were dressed semi-smooth, showing tool 
marks, and have withstood Iowa’s 
changeable climate remarkably well. 
Lime mortar, sealing the stones, was ap- 
plied either flush or with a bead. 

Flat arches, more smoothly faced, are 
inevitable above windows and doors in 
stone structures and while they serve an 
important structural advantage, their 
keystones and voussoirs are sufficiently 
emphasized by size and arrangement so 
as to suggest ornament. Perhaps had 
the builders known how to suppress 
this decorative element they would have 
done so. 

Later, brick proved to be an excellent 
substitute for stone, especially since the 
local clay was plentiful and yielded 
durable, exterior brick. The surface pat- 
tern of their bond was unique and is 
closest in appearance to that in “Com- 
mon” bond. However, the usual ratio 
in “Common” bond of five courses of 
stretchers to one of headers was altered 
in the Amanas. Near the base the ratio 
was eight to one and graduated to a 
proportion of five to one at the eaves. 
A slightly curved arch above windows 
and doors, formed by two or more 
courses of headers was a structural habit 
and has a minor decorative value. 

Amanite brick work has generally re- 
mained structurally sound. One of the 
few buildings with evidence of having 
been reinforced later is the Amana 
woolen mill, where walls receiving vi- 
brations of heavy machinery for well 
over 85 years are tie-braced in iron. 
Earliest chimneys, of course have been 
replaced throughout the villages. 

In Amana wood structures the fram- 
ing was traditional. Careful craftman- 
ship with ponderous timbers gave the 
wooden buildings strength and endur- 
ance. Junctions were ingeniously mor- 
tised and pegged. Sturdy oak rafters 
were hand-hewn for a tusk tenon and 
mortise joint at the ridge, eliminating 
the necessity for a ridge-pole or collar 
beams. The derivation of the method 
of framing used in the Amana struc- 
tures is not positively known. It is pos- 
sible that Ebenezer builders saw 17th 
century New England principles em- 
ployed as far west as New York State, 
but since a similar practice was common 
in Germany where some of these crafts- 
men apprenticed it is possible that they 
brought the wood-beam method directly 
from Germany. In either event, Amana 
principles of wood framing have Gothic 
aspects. 

One of the most unique building char- 
acteristics to be seen in the colony is 





the multi-paned window. Here the two 
sashes are unequally sized and the top 
panel, stationary, is always larger. In 
dwelling house windows the top frame 
generally holds nine lights and the 
lower, six. Where there are larger wall 
openings, such as those in the meeting 
house, the upper frame is of 16 panes 
and the lower only 12. Even gable 
windows follow the scheme, where 
there is room for two sashes, and 
they may be found divided with six 
lights above and three in the movable 
sash below. Although these windows 
were milled locally, similarly mullioned 
windows scattered through Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and New York date from 
Colonial times. 

Likewise, dormers are interesting de- 
tails since they too were incorporated 
within original construction. The most 
popular is known as “English peak.” 
Five surfaced, it has a ridged roof, tri- 
angular sides and a pedimented face. 
Probably its inspiration was seen some- 
where, again in the Eastern United 
States, because it most closely resembles 
early Georgian dormers and approxi- 
mates, restrainedly, its detail in some 
instances. But since Amana roofs have 
a lower pitch than the Georgian their 
depth permitted one square sash in- 
stead of two. 

A second type of dormer used by 
Amanite builders is known as ‘Dutch 
shed.” Squatty and obtuse with its own 
flat, slightly pitched roof, it is reminis- 
cent of an earlier American building 
method used in Pennsylvania. But there 
was a precedent for both, of course, in 
Germany and could have been remem 
bered by senior Amanite craftsmen who 
apprenticed there. 

It is doubtful if many original chim- 
neys are in existence in the Amanas to- 
day. Due to a variable climate it has 
been necessary to replace chimneys 
through the years. Many houses there 
have been remodeled for furnaces in re- 
cent years which frequently called for 
rebuilding the entire stack. The earliest 
chimneys, rising within the end wall, 
were narrow and rectangular. During 
the Victorian Era in Iowa they were built 
square with bulbous tops and flanged 
courses. Often, then, they were smooth 
plastered; no doubt, with serviceability 
rather than artistic treatment in mind. 

From the beginnings in Iowa the 
Amanites used no paint. In 1875, the 
historian, Charles Nordhoff, recorded 
that the measure was one for economy 
only, because Amana builders believed 
that wood lasts as long without paint. 
In later years the colony commenced 
the practice of painting white the ex- 
terior trim. Thus it has added a pleasant 
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Pennsylvania Dutch influence is noticeable in Amana barns such as the broad porch. 


contrasting note to stone, brick or un- 
painted clapboard now has 
weathered to a warm gray tone. 


which 


THE AMANA HOUSE 

The typical historic Amana house was 
two stories tall and had from eight to 
ten rooms. Finally, after the turn of the 
century it evolved into a one-and-a-half 
house of six rooms. Most of the 
village houses were built with a full 
attic and some have a full basement, 


story 


walled in stone. 

A first glance inside an Amana house 
gives evidence that life among these sec- 
tarians was not a social one. The earliest 
houses were dormitories only; a combi- 
nation of cubicles where members re- 
tired to rest or to seek personal com- 
munion with God. While these sieep- 
ing rooms were used as day living rooms 
their arrangement 
offered no invitation to family or neigh- 
borly amenities. 

The interior of the Amanite 
was simple and undecorated. In all its 
austerity it provided the proper back- 
ground for the character and quality of 


on some occasions, 


house 


Brick home is built in classical Amana 


handcrafted, hand-rubbed furni- 
ture of cherry and walnut woods. 

Walls and ceilings were plastered; the 
first floor ceiling beams being hidden, 
but in the upstairs bedrooms joists and 
beams were exposed several inches in 
front of plastered walls. In later years 
walls and any structural members thus 
exposed were painted white or per- 
haps a pale blue color. Deep set doors 
and windows were encased in locally 
milled oak or pine trim without orna- 
ment. Simple curtains of cotton, locally 
loomed, diffused the natural light. 
Coal-oil lamps on iron wall brackets, a 
rare “import’—perhaps purchased in 
nearby Marengo—furnished night light. 

Floors were laid with wide 
planking of unfinished soft wood, and 
were kept immaculate by daily scrub- 
bing with soapy water. Some years later 
floors were covered with hand-loomed 
rag carpeting; later still, they were 
painted or replaced by hardwood floor- 
ing. Baseboards made of narrow pine 
strips without a molding, edged the 
floor. 

During the years from 1855 until 


their 


often 


style with a center hall running through. 





1910, dwellings in every Amana village 


: 


followed one of four basic floor plans, ¥ 
which evolved, transitionally, in periods | 
of about 20 years. Many houses follow 7 


their types so closely that, through ob- 
serving certain simple characteristics one 
is often able to determine the dates of 
construction. Exterior door and chimney 
locations, for example, are first-rate 
clues to the age of a building. 


As it would be supposed, the earliest | 


plan, which is the parent of those fol- 
lowing, is a very simple one. Until about 
1870, the standard design was sym- 
metrical and was not unlike American 
floor plans generally, before the days 
of the Early Republic. 

Two adjacent rooms opened off either 
side of a central hall identically on both 
floors. The first floor hallway ran 
through the house to a back door in the 
space between the inner girts. The place- 
ment of the summer beams governed 
the size of the rooms. Thus, the entire 
structure was arranged in accordance 
with the inner bearing walls so that 
there was little challenge to the inven- 
tiveness of the Amana builders. Domes- 
tic requirements were few and _ their 
limitations were easily adjusted. 

Even the method of heating the eight 
rooms could not have been too great a 
problem, since stoves, commonplace and 
inexpensive by 1850, were within reason. 
Doubtlessly, Amana builders had no 
other method for heating in mind, be- 
cause stove-type chimneys were erected 
in the first Amana house. By laying the 
chimney within the outer end wall, at 
the junction of the common inner wall, 
every room had a flue connection in 
one corner. 

A second plan followed about 1870 
and continued in popularity until 1890. 
Least revolutionary of any of the phases 
in the colony’s building history, the 
development was merely an extension 
on one end of the building by the width 
of one room. Hence, a third chimney 
was necessary and was generally added. 
Further characteristics of the second 
phase of building are the off-center 
front and rear doors. In all, the building 
had ten rooms. On the first floor there 
were two rooms on one side of the hall 
and on the opposite there were four. 
There was no other passage-way to the 
outer flank of rooms except through 
inner rooms. 

The most unusual innovation in the 


building development of Amana came 7 


between 1890 and 1910, during which 
three houses, all identical, were built in 
several villages. From an offset front 
entrance the hall zigzagged in two turns 
through the house to the rear door; thus 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Still life is of a table in the main parlor of Amana Heim in Homestead. Stereoptican slides share place with spectacles, Bible. 


An Amana Home of Yesterday 


A typical colony dwelling houses a museum 
collection of household articles in 


nearly the manner they would have been used. 


Photos by JOAN LIFFRING 


N FEW places in the Amana Colony is the spirit of the past better pre- 

served than in Amana Heim (Amana Home) in Homestead. Built with 
brick of native clay and timbers hewed from trees in local forests, the 
97-year-old dwelling reflects the old Amana spirit both in its construction 
and in its furnishings. 

In the eight rooms, all of which are painted in the peculiar “Amana 
Blue,” are hundreds of items from the fine antique collection of Bill 
Leichsenring, owner of the Ox Yoke Inn. Amana furniture, clocks, toys, 
rag carpets, chinaware, lamps, stoves, books, and a complete range of 
household items date back toward the days when the home was first built. 

In a shed behind Amana Heim is the equipment used for washing clothes 
including hearths and iron kettles for heating water. Old tin bathtubs are 
also displayed there. In the shed and outside of it and in the basement 
are all manner of old implements from cradles for reaping grain to a 
winery to a set of machines for making brooms. 

The museum is not heated and so is closed during the winter and early 
spring months. At other times it is open from ten to four every day includ- 
ing Sunday for a small fee. 






























Old music boxes, platform rocker, ancient 
book, pendulum clock are against one 
wall. Music boxes are on table below 
clock. Platform rocker has a cane back. 
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China closet is well filled with pieces. Wood-burning stove is Wild Rose type. Bedroom features antique children’s toys. 


Dining room table is set in iron-stone tea-leaf pattern. A hanging kerosene lamp lights the table. A lunch pail is ready to go. 











’s toys. @ Comfort is keynote in this adapted chair. Old tubs in bathhouse-wash house shed. Stove and tubs for yesterday's housewife. 


Owner Bill Leichsenring and L. M. Colson 
of Marengo inspect some of the antique pipes 
in main parlor of the Amana home. A 
rag rug carpets the floor of this room. 





Located in Homestead, the Amana Heim 

is typical of the colony's homes. Furnishings 
have been collected over many years. It is 

open daily except in winter and early spring. 








Sentimental Journey to Amana 


A college professor visits his ancestral community and finds 


that while much is new. much more is still old. 


HIS is the hundredth year since the 

socio-religious, utopian community 
known as the Amana Society was in- 
corporated. This Society, which today 
comprises seven villages and some 725 
adult members, is situated on a 25,000 
acre tract of land 18 miles southwest 
of Cedar Rapids. It is the only one of 
the scores of such idealistic communities 
founded in this country in the early 
19th century which survives today. 

Recently I visited Amana on a per- 
sonal mission. My great grandmother 
had been the only one of six children 
not to join her parents on the great trek 
of the Ebenezer Society westward from 
Ebenezer, New York, and Canada Ebe- 
nezer, to its new location in “Amana.” 
Great grandmother’s very good reason 
for not going was that she had married 
great grandfather, who was not a mem- 
ber of the Society. 

For an excursion back into the fam- 
ily folds, my wife and I had received 
a cordial invitation from Cousin Emma 
Siegel Setzer. Following Emma's _in- 
structions we arrived at her home in 
South Amana without difficulty. As we 
got out of the car, a very friendly but 
composed lady of about 60 hurried out 
of the garden to greet us. Her face was 
round and unwrinkled, her eyes brown. 
She wore an organdy sunbonnet with a 
veil-like train down the back. “I’m 
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by PAUL W. MILLER 


Emma Setzer,” she said with scarcely 
any trace of a German accent, “and I 
suppose you're the Millers.” 

The house was very cool and spa- 
cious, with huge rectangular rooms. It 
was nearly 100 years old. The furniture 
had been hand-made by her father, a 
wagon maker by trade. (Even before 
the reorganization in 1932, furniture 
and clothing in Amana were privately 
owned. Shortly after, all the families 
purchased the houses they lived in, as 
well.) Like most Amana furniture, it 
was simple but attractive in design, and 
very well made. The carpets were made 
of rag rug strips a yard wide, sewn to- 
gether. Their bright colors gave a gay 
look to the rooms. 

After settling us in a big, bright cor- 
ner bedroom, Emma served us ginger 
ale in elegant ebony-stemmed goblets. 
We sat before a huge picture window 
lined with piants. Outside we could see 
Emma’s son Roy cutting the lawn with 
a power mower. Gorgeous fruit trees 
were in bloom, as well as lilacs and 
tulips. 

Emma was eager to get going on a 
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tour of the villages that she had plan- 
ned for our entertainment. In Amana, 
we stopped briefly at the woolen shop 
to buy some ties, and at the meat mar- 
ket for slender rings of German liver 
sausage and hickory smoked sausages. 
After making several other stops, we 
visited 93-year-old Aunt Lena (short 
for Magdalena), the granddaughter of 
the original Schaup who had moved his 
family to Amana. Aunt Lena had been 
eagerly awaiting our arrival all after- 
noon. She wore typical old Amana 
clothes—a long black dress, covered 
with a black apron, a black bonnet, 
round silver-rimmed glasses, and ma- 
roon colored bedroom slippers. 

Aunt Lena understood and_ spoke 
German much better than English, but 
gamely tried to unravel our English 
sentences, and gave us her best German- 
English sentences in return. She pro- 
ceeded at once and in some detail to 
tell us about our mutual ancestors. Her 
memory is a mine of dates from 1823 
to 1900—none later, as I recall. 

As we were leaving, Aunt Lena's 
daughter gave me a beautiful button- 
hole of flowers from her garden; they 
were descendants of flowers brought by 
the first generation of Amana Schaups 
from Canada. At the end of a short 
lane behind Aunt Lena’s house is the 
village cemetery, where Emma’s hus 
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Beyond West Amana, above, are the broad bottoms of the Iowa 
River and the wooded hills of its south bank. Some of the 
largest barns of the Amana Society are located in this small 


village on the northwestern edge of the community’s holdings. 


Amana Heim, the local museum covered in this issue, 
makes a nostalgic color picture (centerspread). Old 
wagons, a double lawn swing, antique farm equipment 


(around the shed) lend atmosphere to the brick home. 
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Workmen of Amana Refrigeration eat lunch along banks 
§ g 


of the old canal which still supplies water to power mill 
downstream. Located in Middle Amana, two miles off the 
main Cedar Rapids highway, the factory’s new facade is a 
modernistic administration building—a startling contrast with 


the old style village architecture just a few yards away. 
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band and sister are buried. There, in a 
quiet plot of land sheltered by pine 
trees, we saw long rows of small, identi- 
cal concrete markers with the names and 
dates of those buried. Each person, 
Emma explained, is buried in the next 
space that is open. There are no family 

} plots or special tombstones. “We are 
® all equal in Amana,” Emma said with 
© deep emotion. “This proves it.” 

x | By the time we arrived home, Emma's 

‘ § daughter-in-law, Evelyn, had dinner 

S ready, so my wife and I joined the 

family, consisting of Emma, her two 

sons, Theodore and Roy, and Evelyn, at 
the dining room table. Grace was said 
before we sat down. 

Emma prefaced the meal by saying, 

“If there’s anything you don’t like, don’t 

feel you have to eat it. It’s just plain 

Amana food.” But eating “plain Amana 

food,” far from being a hardship, proved 

to be a delight. Our dinner consisted of 
delicious boiled red cabbage, dande- 
lions and young nettle shoots in creamy 
salad dressing, cottage cheese with cran- 
berry dressing, and pork chops in a 
light gravy. Gelatin pie for dessert, with 
graham cracker crust and black walnut 
topping. And good coffee, which the 
men of the family said they always 
made to get the best results! Emphasis 
was placed on quality and variety, not 
on quantity, which may show the in- 
fluence of Amana’s time-honored rule— 
“Eat not to dullness.” Conversation dur- 
ing the meal was a bit forced. Subse- 
quently, we learned that conversation at 
the table, indeed trivial or frivolous 
conversation of any kind, was in the 
past often inveighed against by the 

Werkzeuge of Amana. 

After dinner Emma proceeded to show 

us old family portraits, family records, 

icomplete historical records published by 
the Society, and volume after volume of 
the Testimonies, which she said do not 
translate well into English. She also 
showed us her china closet, now so 
full of antique cups and saucers, tiny 
pitchers, commemorative plates, demi- 
tasses, beer steins and cut glass as to be 
almost bursting. Her rarest possession 
among these treasures was probably an 
antique dish made of custard glass. 
Among Amana young people, how- 
ever, modernity is now the rage. This 
fascinaticn with things new in the 

Amana homes seems to have begun in 

the kitchens and by now to have made 

its way all through many of the houses. 

Several South Amana homes are in the 

process of being completely remodeled 

and redecorated according to modern 
formulations of good taste. And one, 
jwned by a man who served in the 

Far East during the War, is being 
























brought up to date with a basement 
recreation room of Oriental design and 
decor, with bamboo drapes and a Chi- 
nese mural on one wall. 

South Amana has been spared, how- 
ever, what one of the other villages has 
suffered. Just outside Amana proper sits 
a row of modern houses with garages 
attached. This community, where the 
young “modernists” of Amana live, is 
known none too affectionately by the 
older generation as “Boystown.” To ap- 
preciate the sting in this appellation, 
one must appreciate what little defer- 
ence is paid to youth in Amana. 


CHURCH SERVICES 


Before we could leave for church next 
morning my wife had to be shown how 
to put on one of the bonnets and shawls 
and aprons of black that all Amana 
women still wear in the meeting house. 
Then, armed with copies of the Holy 
Bible in German and with the Psalter- 
Spiel containing the hymns of the In- 
spirationists, we made our way across 
gardens and past houses to the long, low, 
brick church building of South Amana. 

The church was like the houses of 
Amana, except much longer, and was 
absolutely unadorned. The men and 
women separated at the entrance, wom- 
en on the left and men on the right. 
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Large home in Upper South Amana is located near bakery. Note remodeled well. 
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I felt very conspicuous walking down 
the aisle, since the part of the church 
that was in use was nearly full. (Two- 
thirds of the length of the church is 
normally partitioned off from the rest 
and not used; only on such occasions as 
weddings and funerals are one or two 
of the movable walls drawn back, de- 
pending on the seating required.) 

The church building was as plain in- 
side as out, with scrubbed wooden walls 
and benches, and a simple, rectangular 
table at the front covered with a green 
cloth. Behind this table sat two elders 
in plain business suits. After a minute 
or two of silence, one of the elders an- 
nounced the hymn in German. Since 
there was no musical instrument, we 
sang in unison. After three verses of the 
hymn, the men took turns reading the 
verses aloud. After the elder read a pas- 
sage from the Testimonies, everyone 
dropped to his knees for prayer, with 
forearms pressed against the backs of 
the benches. Each of the men, in the 
order of their seating from back to 
front, prayed a short, almost sing-song 
prayer in German, then each of the 
women did likewise. Both men and 
women prayed very fast, with scarcely 
a break in rhythm between prayers. 

Later I learned that the order of seat- 
ing from back to front, and the sequence 
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Belfry for South Amana school sits on top of a shed beside the unused schoolhouse. 


of the prayers, reflects difference in 
spiritual status accorded various mem- 
bers. The seats at the rear are reserved 
for the most highly endowed spiritually, 
and the oldest, and the seats at the front 
for the younger members of the church. 
Formerly, newlyweds were seated up 
front for a time also. 

One of the elders preached a short 
sermon. It was in German as was the 


Background 


The Amana Society was originally 
founded in Germany in 1714 by Eber- 
hard Ludwig Gruber, a Lutheran clergy- 
man, and Johann Friederich Roch, the 
son of a clergyman, in protest against 
the ritualistic forms that had crept into 
the Lutheran church. 

Against the established church, it de- 
fended its belief in the inspired utter- 
ances of its Werkzexge, or “Instru- 
ments,” prophets whose functions were 
to reveal the will of the Lord and in 
general to admonish the regular mem- 
bers of the Society to be faithful. The 
genuineness of the inspiration of the 
Werkzeuge was determined by the vio- 
lence of the seizures that accompanied 
their utterances, and by their ability to 
speak in tongues. These Werkzeuge were 
constantly attended by one or more 
scribes who recorded their Bezeugungen 
(testimonies), which have all been pub- 
lished and which are read to this day 
at religious services in Amana. 

In the relatively tolerant German 
province of Hesse, the “Community of 
True Inspiration,” as it came to be 
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rest of the 35-minute service, 
for a few comments. 

Although it was impossible to get any 
local estimate of the Society’s spiritual 
vitality, it was clear from external signs 
that Amana is flourishing materially. 
Its 725 members are stockholders in a 
three and a quarter million dollar cor- 
poration. Their products and manufac- 
tures—smoked meats, baked 


except 


woolens, 


called, flourished and declined, until in 
the second quarter of the 19th century 
it was again revitalized by the brilliant 
new Werkzeug Christian Metz, and his 
Spiritual sister, Barbara Heinem2nn 
Landmann. 

Although the Community had lived in 
close cooperation from the beginning, it 
was not until 1834, when the Com- 
munity leased and managed four estates 
in common, that its communistic way 
of life which was to continue substan- 
tially unchanged for almost a century, 
emerged. Then in 1842 the Community, 
under persecution for its beliefs, emi- 
grated to the New World, to the neigh- 
borhocd of Buffalo, New York. On 
this site its membership grew from 800 
to 1,200 within 13 years, at which time 
it moved again, to a tract of land in 
Amana, Iowa, its present location. There 
over a ten year period it established 
itself in seven villages in the fertile 
Iowa River valley, and there in 1859, it 
drew up a new constitution and in- 
corporated itself under the Iowa laws 
for ‘‘benevolent, charitable, religious and 
scientific societies.” 

Subsequently the Society prospered, 
at least materially, until shortly prior 





goods and solid walnut and cherry fur- 
niture—are widely known for quality 
and are consequently much in demand. 
Since dental, medical, and funeral ex- 
penses are taken care of by the Society 
rather than by the individuals who com- 
prise it, the average American’s strug- 
gles to pay for these services, or for the 
insurance that provides them, are un- 
known in Amana. 

Higher education, except for the pure- 
ly “practical” studies such as engineer- 
ing, forest management, dentistry, and 


S 
medicine, seems to stir little interest. ,, 
The Amana people support no private # ,, 
college, and since they have no minis-— ., 


ters, they have no seminary. The wom- 
en of Amana, while well dressed, are a 
still not quite as style-conscious as their 
peers in the outside world. Although 


beer and homemade wine are used, - 
hard liquor is nowhere in evidence. The © 4), 
only expense for commercial entertain- © ¢, 
ment, aside from television, is an oc- a 
casional trip into Cedar Rapids for a ,, 


movie or concert. Evidently eager to © 4; 
find socially approved ways of spend- 
ing their money, the people have been © 4,, 
building artificial lakes and_ stocking 
them with fish for sport. 
Amid such material plenty, one may ¢o 
be forgiven if he wonders whether some 
of the young people who elect to stay tj 
in Amana despite its limited vocational” }, 
se 
te 


to 1932, when the growing incidence of} : 
“drones” in the Society, and the Great) de 
Depression, forced the separation of © o 
Amana’s material and spiritual intet-7 |, 
ests, and led to reorganization of its” jp 
business affairs along the lines of a’ 4, 
joint stock corporation, design:d to) p¢ 
make a profit. Each adult in the com-7 gy 
munity got one share of common vot-¥ p, 
ing stock, with additional shares of non- 7 fo 
voting stock in proportion to his ran 
of service in the Society. 

The shares of voting stock, worth $509 he 
apiece in 1932, are today valued atl 
more than $3,500 each. They are non-© ty 
transferable but may be sold back to7 J 
the Society at current value, in the event th 
a member of the Society wishes to with: 7 jc 
draw from it. When a member dies, his’ 
stocks must be offered for sale to the” jn 
Society. Young people of the Society Foc 
may each purchase one share of voting Vin 
stock at the age of 21. In general, mem- 7 yo 
bership in the Society is restricted to 7 p¢ 
residents of Amana and employees of of 
the Society. Pat 

The new Amana Church Society, Vic. 
headed by elders as was the old Amana? 
Society, has since 1932 directed the | h 
spiritual affairs of Amana. 
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opportunities, do so not so much be- 
cause they appreciate its spiritual heri- 
tage but because it offers them a secure 
and prosperous way of life, far from 
the outside world with its freedom and 
accompanying uncertainty. 

The possibility that material posses- 
sions might one day threaten the spir- 
itual vigor of the “Community of True 
Inspiration” seems not to have been con- 
sidered by its founders. In their time, 
the principal threats of extinction the 
Society faced were not from prosperity, 
but from faint-heartedness and sloth 
within the membership, and from per- 
secution without. 

But a century later, quite different 
challenges to the faith arose as Gott- 
lieb Scheuner, the Amana historian, ob- 
served: “They (the early 19th century 
Inspirationists) had no longer to endure 
the religious struggles and trials for 
freedom of conscience, and most of them 
now thought and strove more for ma- 
terial prosperity and success than for 
divine things.” 

Now, 150 years later, it appears that 
the members of the Society are more 
prosperous than their 19th century ante- 
cedents could ever have dreamt of be- 
coming. 

Looking at the external manifesta- 
tions of spiritual life in Amana, it is 
hard to be as sanguine about what one 
sees as one is about the Society’s ma- 
terial progress. For one thing, since the 
death of Barbara Landmann in 1883, 

) there has been no Werkzeuge in Amana, 
idespite the prophecy that her place 
would one day be filled. Mention of the 
long delay in the appearance of the new 
Werkzeuge makes the older people of 
Amana uneasy. Some of the younger 
people, however, seem to take it for 
granted that the age of inspiration has 
passed, and that the Testimonies of the 
“Hformer Werkzeuge that have been 
Shanded down are enough. 
When the Society started in Iowa, it 
» held an average of 11 religious services 
}a week, many of which lasted well over 
“two hours and at least one of which 
lasted all day and into the night. Now 
pthere are only two regular church serv- 
Dices per week. 
Moreover, the conduct of the services 
jin German presents a problem for the 
Hoccasional outsider who considers marry- 
jing into the group, as well as for the 
- Byouth of Amana. Many of the young 
»people have only a sketchy knowledge 
Sof German, and are consequently un- 
pable to understand much of the serv- 
» Bices they attend. 
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Id Amani Es Another disquieting fact is that al- 


@though the material prosperity of the 
Amana Society has increased enormous- 













































Blossoming fruit trees frame old church building in middle of South Amana block. 


ly since 1932, there has been no corre- 
sponding increase in the membership of 
the Amana Society, or of the Amana 
Church Society. Indeed such figures as 
are available seem to point to a slight 
decrease in membership of both. And 
although no other denominations have 
built churches in Amana, a number of 
its residents worship at Lutheran or 
Catholic churches in nearby towns. Even 
more remarkable, a small minority of 
the residents of one village has formed 
a Christian Science congregation which 
meets Sunday mornings at the same 


time the Amana Church Society meets. 

As we said goodbye to Cousin Emma, 
and thanked her for her marvelous hos- 
pitality, I couldn’t help wondering what 
the future of the Society would be. 
Would a new Werkzeuge appear to re- 
vitalize it and reverse the trend it ap- 
pears to reveal in the direction of such 
material goals as comfort, or even lux- 
ury? If not, one cannot but fear that 
the spiritual values of this charming, 
industrious, and upright community may 
one day be inundated in a land flowing 
with too much milk and honey. 


Another 1875 drawing depicts custom in Amana in days of the communal dining hall. 
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Merlin Morris (1.), Garth Brown, Bob 


“EATING at the Amanas” is the 
Iowa equivalent of dining at Antoine's 
in New Orleans or lunching at Alfredo’s 
in Rome. The four fine restaurants are 
justly popular with Iowans who are 
dining out. Within a single day you 
might find at the various Amana restau- 
rants, a basketball team celebrating the 
end of the season, a sorority or frater- 
nity party (from colleges within over a 
100 mile radius) a wedding reception, 
an industry dinner, and a church supper. 

The hospitable quartet: The Colony 
Inn, The Ox Yoke Inn, and The Ronne- 
burg on main street of Amana, and 
Zuber’s Dugout in Homestead have a 
total capacity of over 1,000 but general- 
ly each finds it necessary to have several 
seatings per meal. 

The Amanas are famed for hearty 
German food but in the past decade 
customer tastes have influenced the tra- 
ditional cuisine. German beer as well as 
domestic is served, but the food has 
become more and more typically Ameri- 
can. Menus today begin with steak, 
chicken, and Amana cured ham and this 
is what the majority of the guests order. 

Family style serving brings the food 
to the table in serving dishes and plat- 
ters so that you may help yourself. Por- 
tions are generous and bowls of chi'led 
sauerkraut, pickled beets or tomatoes, 
applesauce and cottage cheese plus a 
basket of assorted Amana baked breads 
are on each table. It is indeed a disci- 
plined diner who can follow the precept 
found in the colony’s early rules for 
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James lunch at Ox Yoke. 


examining daily lives—‘‘constantly prac- 
tice abstinence so that you may be as 
wakeful after eating as before.” 

All restaurants are operated by Amana 
people, raised in the days of communal 
living. Their honest pride in colony tra- 
ditions dictates high quality of service. 
Families are genuinely welcome and 
there are reduced prices for children’s 
portions. Although there are slight vari- 
ations, Amana prices range from $2.85 
to $1.65 for dinner. Tables are set 
pleasantly far apart so each group has 
the feeling of dining as a party. 

Inquire around as to which is the best 
place to eat in the Amanas and you are 
certain to get a variety of answers. 
Partisans are vocal in praise of their 
favorite but readily admit that prefer- 
ences are personal. You can take your 
choice and eat well. 

Oldest is the Colony Inn. This ram- 
bling, cream-clapboard building not far 
from the woolen mill and the cabinet 
shop was once the Amana Hotel with 
a public dining room. It has officially 
been a restaurant since “the change” in 
1932. The hand carved “Dutch chairs” 
and tables of solid walnut have been in 
constant use in the main dining room 
since that date. 

A long-established local trade comes 
in for the noon meal which features 
ready-to-serve meats such as roast beef 
or pork, meat loaf, baked or barbequed 
ham. Walter F. Schuerer, the manager, 
comments that many of his midday cus- 
tomers are such regulars that he can 
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by BERNICE BURNS 


Photos by Joan Liffring 


just glance around like an elder in 
church and see every one in his ac. 
customed place! 

Walter started out in the meat busi- 
ness with his father and grandfather in 
East Amana. Originally each village had 
a meat plant and a bakery, but these 
have been incorporated, and the meat 
plant now located in Amana makes 
regular deliveries to the Colony Inn. 

Pheasant chicken, a cross-bred bird, 
combining the distinctive flavor of 
pheasant with the plump juiciness of 
chicken is a Colony specialty. Like the 
regular chicken, these are deep fried. 
Only at Thanksgiving or Christmas is 
roast chicken and turkey found on the 
menu but giblet dressing is a side dish 
which Colony customers ask for. Giblets 
(and sometimes choice tidbits of beef or 
pork) are simmered slowly to provide 
the broth for gravies. These are then put 
through a grinder and combined with 
fried onions, soaked bread and broth to 
moisten. Packed in long pans and baked 
slowly, the dressing is crisp on top and 
richly moist inside. 

Since the days when a beef dinnet 
was 50 cents, The Colony has never 
used a printed menu or changed its 
policy that dessert is included in the 
meal. The five Amana ladies who staff 
the kitchen have a light touch with 
pastry, and fruit pies—not long from 
the ovens—are popular choices. Thett 
is apple, cherry, and fresh peach pie if 
season and all may be had “a la mode? 
with homemade ice cream. 
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Mining in Amana’s Restaurants 
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The Colony is the only Amana res- 
taurant with a sandwich shop which 
remains open from 7:30 a.m. until 
10:00 p.m. Colony dining rooms main- 
tain the Amana schedule for meals, 
10:30 until 2:00 p.m. and 4:30 until 
8:00 p.m. 

The Ox Yoke Inn is, like most Amana 
homes, composed of many houses which 
have been combined through the years. 
Two of the original brick homes are 
connected with a red clapboard center. 
The manager, Bill Leichsenring, points 
out the Amana room on the left of the 
front entrance as his birthplace. 

The ceilings and walls of this and 
the larger Blue Room are hung with a 
unique collection of hand-painted kero- 
sene hanging and wall bracket lamps 
which were found in various colony 
homes. All the antique furniture in the 
restaurant are Amana originals. The 
century old Woodshed Room has an 
array of early tools on its paneled walls. 

Waiting in line at the Ox Yoke rarely 
bores children. “Out back” on the porch 
and within the ell of the inn, there are 
two old-fashioned wooden lawn swings, 
cobbler tools and numerous items from 
pioneer colony days. The waiting room 
upstairs holds a heterogeneous collection 
of both local and foreign origin. The 
hand-carved church at the top of the 
stairs is a clock. The wood-carved pitch 
fork once helped harvest crops in near- 
by fields. The Persian water pipes and 
dolls, the handsome hand modeled train 
are some of the things Leichsenring 
brought back from his war service 
travels. 

The newly expanded and gleamingly 
modern Ox Yoke kitchen is presided 
over by Florence Gahring, who has been 
head cook for 11 years. She thinks that 
wonderful steaks have helped to spread 
the Ox Yoke fame. Before one big foot- 
ball weekend at the University of Iowa, 
2,000 pounds of steak were ready in 
the refrigerated store rooms downstairs. 
There was not much left on Monday. 

Guests like potatoes cooked the Ger- 
man way—fried crisp and brown in beef 
tallow or fashioned into potato dump- 
lings. The sour cream salad dressing 
is made as it was in the communal 
kitchens. 


Pie and ice cream are the most popu- 
lar desserts at Ox Yoke, but some have 
strawberry shortcake, cream puffs, and 
fritters for a change. 

Diners enjoy real German zither mu- 
sic on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
evenings. Bill Leichsenring was the first 
to offer free sightseeing service of the 
Amanas to parties of ten or over. This 
is now general practice at all restaurants. 

Next door to Ox Yoke, The Ronne- 
burg (two red brick homes connected 
by a pale green clapboard unit) de- 
rives its name from the medieval castle 
in Hesse, Germany. Mrs. Ellen Zimmer- 
man, the manager, is proud of the fact 
that her husband’s family is directly 
descended from the group which oc- 
cupied the castle in Hesse from 1715 
to 1732. 

A widow for nearly 20 years, Mrs. 
Zimmerman opened the Ronneburg in 
1950 and makes a special point of fea- 
turing typically German foods as well 
as the ubiquitous steak, chicken, and 
ham. Sauerbraten and wiener schnitzel 
are usually served and there are often 
such desserts as apple torte, raisin cot- 
tage cheese, or fruit custard pie. Any 
special favorites may be had by order- 
ing in advance. 


The method of making flaked dump- 
ling soup is a secret, but she says the 
potato soup is in the Amana cookbook. 
The main Ronneburg dining room with 
Amana blue walls and red curtains can 
seat 65 persons, but it has a pleasantly 
intimate air with background organ mu- 
sic on weekends. 

The upstairs dining room has a ca- 
pacity of 85 for group parties. The 
peaked ceiling, dark woodwork, and 
wall paper in a tiny print pattern, give 
the room a charming, somewhat pro- 
vincial atmosphere. 

Bill Zuber’s years as a restaurateur 
in Homestead now number ten, a time 
equal to his pitching career in the 
American League. His waistline and his 
circle of friends have expanded since he 
switched professions. The Dugout has 
grown steadily too. 

Zuber and his wife, Connie, bought 
the Old Homestead Hotel in 1949. 
Homestead existed before the Amana 
Society came to Iowa and the main part 
of the restaurant is one of the early 
brick structures. The white benches be- 
tween the restaurant and the sidewalk 
have long provided an excellent shaded 
spot to sit and view the village activities. 
There is a pleasant garden at the rear 


Bill Zuber chats with customers before pictures reminiscent of his baseball career. 
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Workers from Amana refrigeration and the woolen mill often eat at the Colony Inn. 


of the parking lot where guests may 
wait in summer. 

Above the pine wainscoting in the 
main dining room, Bill displays his auto- 
gtaphed photographs of baseball greats 
and film friends. The backroom, a new 
addition to The Dugout has an attrac- 
tive, early American decor. The floor is 
red brick and the woodwork is white. 
Doors have wrought iron hinges. Two 
china closets form a divider, making it 
possible for two private parties to be 
served here when the occasion demands. 

All the Amana restaurants cater to 
many large groups and Bill gets his 
share. His dinner special features baked 
steak, oven baked chicken, and Amana 


ham, all three for $1.85. He proudly 
declares that everyone in a party of 195 
can be served within 20 minutes. 
Fritters are popular at Zuber’s and 
Bill says that Lizzie Dietrich has been 
making them for 60 years and that no 
one gets her recipe. Both statements are 
slightly exaggerated. Mrs. Dietrich who 
learned to cook in the community 
kitchens says she has been making frit- 
ters seriously only a dozen years or more 
since she began working at the restau- 
rant. One year, “just for fun’’ she kept 
track and made over 1,000 orders of 
fritters, four to an order, crisp-puffs of 
gold, they are served with powdered 
sugar and syrup. She has long stopped 


The Tom Rachams, Ames, have table at Ronneburg before namesake German castle. 


measuring ingredients by other than eye 
and the “way the batter feels as you 
beat it,” but Mrs. Dietrich gives one } 
definite bit of advice. “The egg whites 
should be beaten very stiff and folded 
in gently.” 

There is a fine collection of Amana 
recipes in a cookbook compiled and 
edited by the Ladies Auxiliary of the 
Homestead Welfare Club, but these are 7 
a few obtained from the various res- J 
taurants in Amana. 


COLONY INN PICKLED HAM 


Boil the shank end of ham and cut 
into small pieces. Place ham in pint jar | 
with sliced, raw onion. Add 1 teaspoon 
of pickling spices. Combine 4 cup vine- 
gar with 1 cup cold water and pour over 
ham. Let stand two or three days in } 
refrigerator before serving. 


OX YOKE POTATO DUMPLINGS 





4 cups boiled potatoes, ground fine 
2 whole eggs, slightly beaten 
1 medium-sized onion, cut fine and 
browned in butter 
Salt to taste 
2 slices bread, cubed and browned in 
butter 
Y cup flour 
Parsley, cut very fine 
Mix all together and form into balls 
the size of an egg. Boil in salted water 
for 10 minutes. Sprinkle with browned 
bread crumbs. 


RONNEBURG FRUIT CUSTARD PIE 


Line unbaked pie shell with fruit, 
peaches, apricots, cherries, plums or 
apples (either fresh or canned.) 
Combine: 

2 eggs 

1 cup sugar (use only 4 cup for 

sweetened fruit) 

Beat in mixer until very fluffy. 
Add: 

Y cup milk 

1 tablespoon tapioca flour 

Pour over fruit and bake at 400° 
for 15 minutes, reduce heat to 375° co 
and bake 45 minutes more. 


ZUBER’S BAKED STEAK 
for a crowd 





Order end cut of choice loin. Slice at © of 
least half inch thick. Brown in small 
amount of fat in frying pan. Place in 
pan (which has snug fitting cover) and 
add layer of sliced onions. Sprinkle with 
salt and “‘seasoned salt.” Cover. Bake © 
in oven at 300° for two hours. Diner & 
won't need a knife! 
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The lowa Masonic Library in Cedar Rapids is faced with white Vermont marble. Entrance is guarded by two large marble lions. 


The Case of the LONESOME LIBRARY 


Rare books and manuscripts, two museums, a handsome 


building await visitors at the Iowa Masonic Library, but few 


brave the two large, marble lions of its entrance. 


by NANCY GIBBONS ZOOK 


HE 7,000 names on the guest regis- 

ter last year represented 10 foreign 
countries and 41 states of the United 
States. Tourists drive 300 miles out of 
their way to see this vacation attraction. 
Scholars, writers, and lecturers come 
from all over the globe to do research 
in the world’s most extensive collection 
of Masonic material. 

Yet to most Iowans, even those fa- 
miliar with Cedar Rapids, the Masonic 
Library in that city is known vaguely 
as “that large white marble building 
with the two lions at the entrance”—a 
| place of mystery which they suppose 
only Masons may enter for their own 


secret purposes. This misconception is 
even shared by some of the state’s 
95,000 Masons who frequently leave 
their wives and children out in their 
cars while on a visit. 

Actually, any visitor is welcome and 
every effort is made to help him find 
what he is looking for whether it is the 
Latin book written 22 years before the 
discovery of America, a blonde lock of 
George Washington’s hair, an early 
Iowa map, or suits of Japanese armor. 

Only Masons can read the rituals of 
the various degrees which are kept in 
the vaults with the rare books but the 
rest of the library’s services and ma- 


Photos by Joan Liffring 


¢> Ralph Nunn 


terials are offered freely to the general 
public. This includes more than 65,000 
books covering a wide range of subjects 
with special emphasis on history, biog- 
raphy, religion, and poetry. 

One of the principal duties of the 
library officials is to answer the many 
written requests for assorted informa- 
tion. The mailbag’s contents have a dis- 
tinct international flavor. 

A doctor in Hawaii writes for book- 
lets on Royal Arch Masonry. A young 
man in Cuba wants to study animal 
husbandry in this country and asks 
about colleges and job opportunities. A 
letter from Liberia renews three books. 
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Clarence, Stuart visitors inspect book. 































Grand Master C. Dale Cox (l.) confers 
with Grand Secretary Earl Delzell (r.), 
Deputy Grand Secretary Ralph Whipple. 


A gentlemen in Fiji says thanks for the 
reading course on Masonry. 

Carl Sandburg once wrote for a 
photostatic copy of the Abraham Lin- 
coln letter in the autograph collection, 
and an English group sent for a micro- 
filmed copy of an ancient ritual to com- 
plete their history of the Grand Lodge 
of England. 

Both the Mormon Temple in Salt 
Lake City and the Yale University Li- 
brary have obtained photostatic copies 
of the library’s most famous book—the 
daybook kept by the Mormon leader, 
Joseph Smith, at his grocery store in 
Nauvoo, Illinois. 

When early Masonic records were de- 
stroyed in some of the southern states 
during the Civil War, they were re- 
placed with copies of proceedings kept 
on file at the Cedar Rapids library. The 
Library of Congress also made copies to 
complete early records of Missouri pro- 
ceedings. Almost every week requests 
are answered for information from pro- 
ceedings of lodges here or abroad prior 
to 1880, and almost daily a request 
comes for a free copy of one of the 
many Eastern Star ceremonies. In an- 
swering the questions of a Californian 
who is writing a Masonic encyclopedia, 
ten days of research were necessary. 

The Iowa Masonic Library is a para- 
dise for persons searching for little- 
known and unusual facts. When Wil- 
liam Mosely Brown was writing a biog- 
raphy of George Washington, he made 
two trips from Virginia to the Iowa 
library because it held information he 
could not find in the first President's 
native state. The files of proceedings 
cover the Alexandria lodge when Wash- 
ington was master in 1788 and 1789, 
and in the rare book collection is a two- 
volume work valued at $2,500, “Wash- 


Regalia, commemorative items are displayed in Masonic museum, one of two there. 





ington, the Man and the Mason.” Many 
Washington documents are bound into 
the book, including one in the first 
President’s own handwriting. 

Of the building’s two museums with 
their 30,000 items, the non-Masonic is 
probably of most interest to the general 
public with its colonial, Indian, and 
foreign exhibits. According to individual 
interests, persons may linger over the 
ancient examples of writing, the pottery 
tracing civilization back 5,000 years, 
the piece of silk brought over on the 
Mayflower, footwear from around the 
world, the buffalo head, the 200-year- 
old grandfather clock, the scalp lock, 
or antique guns. 

Among the interesting items in the 
Masonic museum are hand-embroidered 
and hand-painted silk aprons from the 
18th century, Knight Templar swords, 
commemorative porcelain and glassware, 
and a White House foundation stone 
with Masonic quarry markings sent by 
former President Harry Truman during 
remodeling. 

Most of the museum items have been 
donated, some by Masons, some by per- 
sons who wanted a safe place for dis- 
playing valuable heirlooms. 

Philip J. Sargent of Cedar Rapids 
made and donated the table named 
after him, inlaid with 37,473 historical 
pieces of wood from all over the world. 
The center of the top is a stone from 
King Solomon’s quarries underneath 
Jerusalem, surrounded by olive wood 
from the Garden of Gethsemane. Other 
unusual pieces are from the Charter 
Oak, the Battleship Maine, the old bel- © 
fry in Lexington from which the bell ¥ 
called the minute men at the start of J 
the Revolutionary War, the spreading 
chestnut tree in “The Village Black- | 
smith,” and the homes of Lincoln, Jef- 
ferson, Davy Crockett, and Jesse James. 

Grateful users of the library often 
send gifts. The deputy grand marshal 
of Finland said “thank you” for some 
help with the original autographed 
manuscript of “Finlandia” and other 
works of Jan Sibelius. Many Scot 
friends have helped build up the li- 
brary’s special Robert Burns section with 
books about him, the music to which 
his poems have been set, photographs, 
and of course many editions of his pub- 
lished poetry. The library’s valuable 
works on church history and compara- 
tive religions are, for the most part, gifts. 

Certainly one of the most important 
books ever donated was the first vol- 
ume, “The Freemasons’ Library and 
General Ahiman Rezon,” edited by 
Samuel Cole and published in 1717. 
This old Masonic volume on a living 
room table caught the eye of young 
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Many Theodore Sutton Parvin when he was wanted to read everything possible on 1722; the first Masonic book published 
d into visiting a young lady in Muscatine in the subject but discovered that little was in America, Franklin’s reprint of Ander- 
first 1843. He became engrossed in the book available. It was then that he began son’s Constitutions, 1734; and the first 
and the girl indignantly suggested that the life-long search that contributed so Masonic book published in Iowa, the by- 
$ with if the book meant more to him than much to the Iowa Masonic Library and laws of the Burlington lodge, 1841. 
nic is she did, he should take it and go. led to its nickname, “Parvin’s hobby.” Other especially valuable books are 
eneral Parvin did. H. L. Haywood writes, “Once he had Lucan’s ‘‘Pharsalia,” published in 1470; 
, and Two years later he contributed that his project under way Parvin ransacked statutes of the Knights Hospitalers, 
vidual book as the first for the library he had the Earth for anything in print, in any 1584; “Breviarium Equestre,” 1704; the’ 
er the been dreaming about and promoting at language, which might contain one small story of the Order of the Elephant in 
ottery every opportunity. The Grand Lodge fact about Freemasonry, or even a men- Denmark (these three are in Latin); 
years, added its blessing with a five dollar tion of its name. His personal corres- “Love in a Forest,’’ by Charles Johnson, 
yn the appropriation for more books, and the pondence was colossal, continuous, and 1723; “A Dictionary of the English Lan- 
id the Iowa Masonic Library was born, one tireless. He collected every volume of guage,” Dr. Samuel Johnson, 1755, in 
)-year- year before Iowa entered the Union. proceedings “he could find, here or two volumes; “A Short Account of 
- lock, Crippled by a childhood accident, abroad, in any of the Rites, and had Ancient Chivalry, and Description of 
Parvin began omnivorous reading at an them permanently bound; also, Masonic Armour,” T. H. Turner, about 1799, 
in the early age and throughout his life he periodicals, magazines, transactions, re- the personal autographed copy of Prin- 
idered made many sacrifices in order to buy ports, etc. He piled up mountains of cess Elizabeth of Britain, daughter of 
m. the more books. With a background of clippings, leaflets, and prints, and even King George III; and the first and third 
words, school teaching and law, he came to the accumulated enough rare Masonic ob- editions of ‘The Book of Mormon.” 
sware, Iowa territory from Ohio in 1838 as jects to form a museum. But merely to By 1882 the Iowa Masonic Library 
stone private secretary to Gov. Robert Lucas. accumulate books and have them on collection was worth $12,000 but Parvin 
ent by Parvin's 63 years of service in Iowa shelves to look at was never the point; had spent only $2,500 of the Grand 
during closely paralleled the development of the man’s moving passion was his vision Lodge’s money in acquiring it. That 
the state. of the need and usefulness of the knowl- same year he urged the purchase of the 
e been Among many positions held by him edge contained in the books.” Robert F. Bower collection, one of the 
vy per- were clerk of the U. S. district court, Parvin seemed to have a sixth sense finest private Masonic libraries ever 
or dis- registrar of the state land office, trustee for picking up book bargains that later formed in this country. With that pur- 
and professor of Natural Sciences at the became very valuable, and it was large- chase, the growing library was almost 
Rapids State University of Iowa, and founder ly due to his good judgment that the doubled and as yet there was no suit- 
named of the Iowa Geologic Survey, the An- present rare book collection contains able place for keeping the books. Most 
torical nals of Iowa, and the state library. 1,500 volumes with 50 single-copy of them moved wherever Parvin moved. 
world. He also was instrumental in found- “exclusives.” The need for a safe and permanent 
> from ing the Grand Lodge of Iowa and was Included are three “firsts” in Masonic home was obvious and several locations 
-rneath Grand Secretary for 55 of the first 57 books: the first Masonic book ever pub- were considered. Cedar Rapids won the 
wood years. When he became a Mason, he lished, “The Roberts’ Constitutions,” (Continued on page 50) 
Other 
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ld bel- In Hall of Masonry, Forrest P. Hagan, Leon Krouch, and Earl B. Delzell look over the Haywood Memorial—a large world globe. 
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lowa veterinarians are in the midst 


of the battle over a highly successful. 


seven-year-old Des Moines firm. The question: 







‘Is Diamond a Vet’s Best Friencl?” 


T’S SYRINGES at ten paces in the 

veterinary medicine business these 
days. Manufacturers of veterinary sup- 
plies, long accustomed to operating un- 
der a formalized set of traditions, are 
more than annoyed by the brash tactics 
of a fledgling Des Moines firm, Dia- 
mond Laboratories, and its young presi- 
dent, Harold L. (Bud) Hansen. The 
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Diamond president, Harold L. (Bud) Hansen has lead the firm's spectacular rise. 


breach of etiquette occurs in Diamond’s 
cooperative mature which is regarded 
with the same horror as might be evoked 
by proposing Walter Reuther for mem- 
bership in the Union League Club of 
Chicago. 

While Diamond may rank low in the 
Social Register of the industry, it is no 
slouch in Dun and Bradstreet. In six 









years sales increased from $200,000 to 
$3,300,000 and are expected to rise 40% 
this year. Since 1952, Diamond’s total 
assets have leapt from $313,000 to well 
over $2,850,000. Between 1953 and 1958, 
the company’s net earnings more than 
tripled—from $151,000 to $840,000. 
Despite the determined opposition of 
its competitors, Diamond today is com- 
fortably situated in an _ impressive, 
sprawling building southeast of Des 
Moines where it employs 150 people in 
its manufacturing and office operations. 


The constantly growing Diamond plant 
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The tenor of the plant is set in Han- 
sen’s own handsome office with its 
wood paneling, deep carpet, comfort- 
able couches, and subdued color scheme. 
Here the 34-year-old general manager 
presides with a quiet, intense authority. 

Under his supervision is a manufac- 
turing plant covering 60,000 square feet 
of floor space which produces or pack- 
ages 130 pharmaceutical products and 
over 50 biological items including vac- 
cines, bacterins, and anti-serums. They 
are sold to veterinarians either directly 
or through 30 independent wholesale 
drug firms in the United States and 
foreign countries. 

A major portion of Diamond’s busi- 
ness is done with 260 veterinarians who 
are members of one of the two co- 
operatives under Diamond's wing. While 
they represent but a minute portion of 
this country’s 14,000 veterinarians and 
are concentrated in Iowa and three other 
states, their participation in such a co- 
operative association gives nightmares to 
other firms in this multi-billion dollar 
industry. 

Historically, cooperatives entering a 
new field have always been faced with 
harassing actions by established con- 
cerns. From Diamond’s first davs as a 
cooperative in 1952, it has been faced 
with a series of lawsuits, investigations, 
and resolutions in veterinary conventions 
designed at least to cripple the organi- 
zation or at most to put it out of busi- 
ness. And as Diamond grows stronger, 
the battle becomes more intense. 

Regarded by his employees as some- 
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thing of a David among Goliaths, Bud 
Hansen is certainly not one to shirk a 
fight. He feels, however, that before too 
long Diamond will be accepted as has 
happened in other fields. Surprisingly 
enough, Hansen has never been an es- 
pecial advocate of cooperatives in gen- 
eral. The Diamond general manager is 
intrinsically an old-line free enterprise 
capitalist who has been quick enough to 
utilize our cooperative laws. 

Bud Hansen became associated with 
Diamond Laboratories’ predecessor firm, 
Diamond Serum Company, early in 
1948. Previous to that he had graduated 
from East High School in Des Moines, 
served in the Air Corps during World 
War II, attended the American Institute 
of Business, and worked part-time for 
Bankers Trust Company. At that time 
Diamond Serum was owned by Eric J. 
Lindhardt, who had purchased it in 
1942. As president of National By- 
Products Company, which owns a large 
stable of rendering plants, Lindhardt 
had been able to spend little time on 
Diamond Serum which regularly turned 
in an annual loss for him. 

Early in their association Hansen im- 
pressed Lindhardt by talking back to 
him when he felt himself right. Before 
the year was out, he was made manager 
of Diamond Serum. Hansen was just 23. 

Up to that time Diamond Serum’s 
principal customer had been the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Supply Company which 
sells veterinary supplies directly to 
farmers. Young Hansen’s first move 
was to drop the Farm Bureau account 


ers 60,000 square feet of floor space. Offices are in far wing; research and production facilities occupy the rest of the space. 





and concentrate on selling only to “ethi- 
cal whoiesalers” (those dealing with 
veterinarians). Within a year, Diamond 
Serum was in the black. 

In the fall of 1951, Lindhardt de- 
cided to sell Diamond Serum to realize 
a long-term capital gain. Hansen was 
given the first chance at buying the 
small concern and scrambled hard to: 
find the money required—$150,000. 
By December he had exhausted every 
source he could think of without suc- 
cess and was about to give up when a 
competitor approached him at a Chi- 
cago convention and growled, “I under- 
stand you're going cooperative.” Ac- 
cording to Hansen the thought had 
never crossed his mind until that mo- 
ment. The more he thought about it, 
however, the better it sounded. 

Accordingly, he started out to sell 
the idea of a cooperative of veterinarians 
to produce biologics and pharmaceuti- 
cals with Diamond Serum Company as 
a basis for its operations. In May, 1952, 
the Iowa Cooperative Association was 
organized by 14 Iowa veterinarians with 
Dr. H. E. Hanna of Springville as 
President. 

At the time, the Diamond group ac- 
tually had about 30 veterinarians signed 
up and was aiming for a total of 50. 
(Today, there are 130 members.) Mem- 
berships were sold for $2,500. 

(Under Iowa’s cooperative laws, it is 
completely legal to organize a coopera- 
tive such as this one for veterinarians, 
even though the cooperative does not 
sell to a producer or ultimate consumer. 
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The main tax difference of such a co- 
operative is that it does not pay federal 
Or state income tax on the portion of its 
net earnings resulting from business 
done with its members. Such a co- 
operative may sell up to 50 percent of 
its volume of business to non-members. 
Members do pay taxes on earnings indi- 
vidually, including those left in the re- 
volving fund.) 

The complaints from competitors 
about operating against a cooperative 
with its “unfair tax advantage” were 
immediate and bitter. They continue to 
this day. The chief battlefields have 
been the courts and the veterinary as- 
sociations. In the latter, resolutions have 
been offered in several states attacking 
participation of veterinarians in coop- 
eratives. Recently, the battle moved into 
a federal agency hearing. 

In the meantime, the Diamond cor- 
porate structure has proliferated as rap- 
idly as the company itself. It is a study 
in modern business organization. In 
1957, the Diamond Laboratories Com- 
pany was organized as a partnership for 
the purpose of handling non-member 
business. The 94 limited partners and 
two of the general partners (Dr. 
George Schoel and Dr. William Waters) 
included the full membership of the 
Iowa Cooperative Association at the 
time. The other general partner was 
Hansen. Three Diamond employees 
were also included as limited partners. 

In 1957, the United Veterinary Cor- 
poration was organized for veterinari- 
ans not members of the Iowa Coopera- 
tive Association—most of whom prac- 
tice in other states. In 1958, the United 
Veterinary Cooperative was formed to 
supply hog cholera products to the 
members of the United Veterinary Cor- 
poration. The corporation has two 
classes of stock—Class A common held 
by the member veterinarians (one each) 
and Class B common held by Diamond 
Laboratories Company. While a corpo- 
ration, it has the cooperative feature for 
its Class A stockholders. Class B stock 
dividends are limited to 5% of par a 
year. On the board of directors, Class 
A and Class B are equally represented 
but in the case of a tie vote, the decision 
rests with the Class B directors. 

For an organization of its size, then, 
Diamond has a quite complex financial 
organization. In effect, the affairs of the 
non-cooperative phases of the firm are 
well established in the hands of the 
management. The United companies 
are designed basically to serve non-lowa 
veterinarians. It also prevents any new 
veterinarian cooperators from diluting 
the residual equity of present coopera- 
tors in the Iowa Cooperative Association 
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who have built the business themselves. 

The revolving fund financing avail- 
able to cooperatives has probably en- 
abled Diamond to make its greatest 
strides forward even though it regularly 
refunds patrons better than 75% of its 
profits in dividends. In 1957, the total 
member equity was $1,263,921. That 
same year, $482,829 was distributed as 
a patronage dividend giving the co- 
operator a 38% return on his equity. 

These pleasant financial facts of life 
received a full airing last November 
and December in a hearing before the 
Serum Control Agency in Chicago on 
an amendment to the Anti-Hog Chol- 
era Serum and Hog Cholera Virus 
Marketing Act which would prohibit 
companies such as Diamond from han- 
dling anti-hog cholera products. This 
was but the latest in a series of ac- 
tions against Diamond by its competi- 
tors which has even included the ap- 
pearance of Guy H. Williams of Oma- 
ha’s Corn States Laboratories before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
U. S. Senate. In the case of the Serum 
hearings, Diamond’s competitors wished 
to have the company entirely excluded 
from the U. S. hog cholera market 
where it enjoys seven percent of the 
serum and virus sales and nine and a 
half percent of the vaccine sales. The 
importance of this business to Diamond 
can be gauged by the fact that hog 
cholera serum accounted for nearly half 
of the firm’s sales in 1957 and 55% 
of its profits. 

The objections to Diamond in the 
hog cholera serum field are based on its 
cooperative nature. But to understand 
the situation, a little background is 
needed. In 1936, Congress became con- 
cerned about a possible shortage of 
anti-hog cholera products. To insure a 
reserve of these products, it allowed the 
industry to set up a_ self-governing 
board in the Department of Agriculture 
and give it the power to order the post- 
ing of prices for anti-hog cholera prod- 
ucts. Later actions by congress had the 
effect of allowing farm cooperatives to 
participate in the Serum Agency. 

One of the few NRA-inspired agen- 
cies still in existence, the Serum Agency 
in effect encourages trust-like actions 
under the sponsorship of Congress! In 
an era when government stockpiling is 
the accepted method maintaining vital 
reserves, the Serum Agency appears to 
be dangerous anachronism. The price- 
posting provision encourages a remark- 
able willingness of firms in the field to 
cling together on hog cholera prices. 
Even Diamond is no innocent lamb in 
this respect. However, it did present 
expert testimony at the hearings that 








there was no longer need for the Agency. | 

Diamond’s competitors feel that it is 
violating price-posting by refunding to | 
cooperators on each purchase. Iowa 
State’s Dr. Richard Phillips, Diamond's 
principal witness at the hearings, pointed 
out that its refunds are entirely proper 
in that they are based on total earnings 
from all transactions and total pur- 
chases, rather than just on an_ indi- 
vidual purchase. 

The results of the Serum Agency 
hearings will not be known until later 
this year. But even Hansen’s most bitter 
opponents now concede that no matter | 
what happens, Diamond is now an 
entrenched company in the veterinary 
medicine business. 

In appearance Hansen does not sug- 
gest his controversial role in the veteri- | 
nary medicine industry. Big and rugged- 
looking, he is not given to exaggerating 
his 34 years. The Diamond president 
sports a crewcut and will sometimes 
show up at the office in the most in- 
formal of dress. Equally casual in his 7 
working hours, Hansen prefers to keep : 
going late at night and to arrive at his © 
leisure in the morning. , 

Bud Hansen’s most important per- 
sonal attribute is the air of confidence © 
he casually exudes. He quickly puts his 
problems into a proper perspective, giv- 
ing the listener the impression that 
whatever the odds may be, he’ll find a 
way to lick them. While not a veteri- 
narian, no outsider questions his grasp — 
of the field. His strong suits, however, ~ 
are his sales and financial abilities. — 

Hansen travels over 100,000 miles a” 
year by plane alone and entertains some 7 
3,000 people. This does not leave him 2 
as much time as he would like to be 
with his wife and two children, a girl 7 
of 10 and a seven-year-old boy. He® 
likes sports of all kinds—golf, fishing, 7 
football, bowling, and hunting. Every 
year he takes from 15 to 18 Diamond 
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ey executives with him on a Canadian fish- 


ode - ing trip for a week. Hansen loves water 
Sows and says that his fondest dream is to 
eendta own a speedboat—and have time to 
pointed — > P , var 
proper As many fast-grow ing organizations, 
-arnings Diamond has no rigid organization 
al pur- chart. It uses the committee system ex- 
» init tensively, but has only the semblance 
of a chain of command. Most of the 
A second-echelon executives report directly 
ied = to Hansen, but are expected to make 
st bitter most of the decisions themselves. 
aaatead As befits a drug manufacturing com- 
— of pany, the premises of Diamond are im- 
terinary maculate. Laboratories of every size are 
used for production and research. Walk- 
in refrigerators are spotted throughout 
” ne the labyrinthian, one-story building for 
heen storing biological and pharmaceutical 
somal products. 
: The employees are well cared for. 


esident § 
etimes © 
ost in- 
in his 

to keep 

= at his 


Music is piped throughout the factory 


and offices. A full range of benefits 
includes free hospital, health, and life 
insurance; educational financial assist- 
ance; and a share of the annual profits. 

Diamond budgets seven percent of 
its annual sales to research. It works 
closely with a new products committee 
composed of five member veterinarians 
who criticize present products and sug- 
gest new lines of investigation. 

The firm’s most recent discovery is a 
product called Neojel which was the 
joint responsibility of the pharmaceuti- 
cal and biological research departments. 
Diamond has high hopes about its pos- 
sibilities. At present Neojel is being 
used im vaccines as a concentrating 
agent. However, Hansen foresees a great 
future for it in the human anti-acid 
field. In all probability Neojel will lead 
Diamond’s way into the vast human 
pharmaceutical field. The Des Moines 
firm has come a long way against con- 
siderable odds, but its days of rapid 
growth may have just begun. 
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Pharmaceutical research is carried on separately. Company is expanding in this field. 


m, prod ‘ Diamond's Board of Directors include Hansen (center) and (from left) Drs. A. K. 
re filled and capped with utmost care. Ruebel, Ed Hanna, Tom Dermody, Ray Wiedemier, R. H. Griffel. All are from lowa. 
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Daughters, peeking through den doors, try to coax Daddy away from his writing. 


Dana in 
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his role 





as assistant professor at Cornell stimulates class discussion. 
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Paper amuses Dana working in South H 


The Life of a 


by JOAN LIFFRING 


“TOLERANCE is the key word in my 
value system. If you ask the right to be 
peculiar, you have to grant other peo- 
ple the right to be peculiar,” claims 
Iowa poet, Assistant Prof. Robert Dana 
of Cornell College in Mt. Vernon. 

Since there is a very limited market 
for any poetry—good or bad—most 
poets teach as does 29-year-old Dana, 
creating poetry in the time left over 
from his more conventional daily pur- 
suits. When writing he is often con- 
cerned with the twin themes of insanity 
and isolation. 

“Our society is in a period of transi- 
tion and in such periods you find a 
high rate of insanity and mental in- 
stability. The insane become sympto- 
matic. One of the ailments of our so- 
ciety is the lack of a comprehensive 
spiritual frame of reference. It is as 
though we were walking naked through 
the universe.” 
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ice. Girl is student secretary, Marilyn Small. 


Poet and family, Dana holding Lori and his wife, Mary with other daughter, Arden. 








Poet - Pennies for His Thou gh ts 


Professional poets, like Robert Dana, must depend on teaching 


at colleges. like Cornell, for their usually modest income. 


To Dana, love is “the only thing I 
know of which can break down isola- 
tion.” “Life isn’t good or bad,” he said 
recently. ““The same experience cne time 
can be good, another time b-d.” 

“The value of a poet, as of anybody 
else, partly rests upon his scarcity,” 
Dana said. “While most pzople in 20th 
century America—and lIowa—are in- 
terested in consuming goods, the poet 
wants to produce words. Unfortunate 
for the poets in general is the result 
that hardly anyone seems to want their 
words. Poets are lucky when they re- 
ceive 50 cents a line for hours spent 
writing it.” 

Three poems by Dana will appear in 
an anthology of Iowa poets late this 
year. Selected for the MacMillan publi- 
cation by Paul Engle of SUI and Henri 
Coulette are “Good-Bye, Good-Bye,” 
“For Sister Mary Apolline,” and “Be- 
tween Seasons.” 


Dana thinks the pressures and pleas- 
ures of family life will help his work 
because “my life is then not very dif- 
ferent from most men’s. I can under- 
stand the sources of the drives of others. 
Many people often react without under- 
standing.” 

His family includes his wife, Mary, 
and daughters, Lori, 4, and Arden, cne 
and a half. Like most college professors 
with growing children, the Danas find 
a modest salary will pay for necessities 
but not luxuries. Financed by the col- 
lege, they are buying an old two-story 
home in Mt. Vernor. His wife handles 
all money matters at Dana’s request. 

The Danforth Foundation grant of 
$4,800 which Dana received for the 
coming year will enable him to complete 
work on his Ph. D. at the University 
of Iowa. 

Prior to joining the Cornell faculty, 
Dana had received a B. A. in 1951 from 


Drake University and a master’s degree 
from SUI in 1954. While at Drake, he 
worked part-time on the Des Moines 
Register sports desk. 

“Journalism is a valuable experience,” 
he said, “but you really can’t create 
anything. You become aware of the 
economy of words and writing for a 
certain form . . . and you get training 
in systematic observation. But a post’s 
job is to do more than report and in- 
terpret the facts.” 

“His task is to cut into the essence 
of fact and to see it, not only in its 
naked, autonomous power, but para- 
doxically, as it exists relative to the flux 
of human history, to the flowing life 
current itself.” 

After graduation, both Danas taught 
at George, Iowa, high school. George is 
in the northwest corner of the state near 
Minnesota and South Dakota. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Evenings are spent at home preparing for classes and, infrequently, writing. 


Robert Dana returns to home which he and Mary are purchasing. 





For Lori, My Daughter, 
On Her Second Birthday 


I could have brought him to you, 
That under-king of summer, 

Regal in orange and black, 

But softly crashed in the shadows, 
Prey, perhaps, to the Snowdrop 

In its trap of flowers, 

He lay beside the hedge 

Like a broken fan. 


You would have held him gently, 
Your lips slightly parted, 

A child, not understanding 

How it is things happen, 

How the lesser monarchs 

Pass their time and die 

In weedy provinces 

No bigger than your hand; 


Or how it is that Beauty, 
Like Rumor, swells our courts; 
For we are what we are, 

The fools and fiddle-sticks 

Of our imaginations, 

Giving to things we love 

A magic kind of power, 

All summer, and a name. 


Instead, I walked away 
And left him stiffly posed 
Against the fading lawn, 
A gift already yours 

With love’s long night; 
Today, your second birthday, 
Let me give you nothing, 
And giving, give you joy. 


—From My Glass Brother 
Constance Press, Iowa City, 1957 





Most nights find poet at home conferring with students. 
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LEGISLATURE IN RETROSPECT 


HE best summation of the actions 

of the recent General Assembly was 
made by a Democratic Des Moines at- 
torney and lobbyist: “Iowa moves slow- 
ly and so does the legislature, but at 
least this year they started to move and 
to do something. Reapportionment, the 
right-to-work law, liquor-by-the-drink, 
judicial reform, and other measures 
were brought out in the open. I think 
it was a healthy session.” 

We are certainly among the first to 
criticize the moss-back tradition of our 
legislature. While a great many of the 
appropriations measures were far from 
adequate, especially for the Board of 
Control institutions, they indicated more 
of concern for what-should-be-done 
rather than how-little-can-we-get-away- 
with. All-in-all, this was no session to 
be proud of, but it was encouraging. 





ENGLISH ARTIST ON IOWA 


HOSE who have stoutly defended 
the beauties of Iowa have won a 
strong advocate in the person of Keith 
Vaughn, a well known English artist 
who was in residence at the University 


© of Iowa this winter and spring. 


When we first met Vaughn, the last 
snow was just leaving Iowa City. “This 


is beautiful country,” he said, “I par- 


ticularly like it with the snow on the 
ground and the intense light. This won- 
derful white winter light adds so much. 
There is a crisp clearness in the air 
which surprised me.” 

“I like the brown earth coming 
through the snow and the patches of 
green,” the London artist in his mid- 


| thirties later remarked as he showed 


some of the semi-abstract pastels and 
oils he had been working on. “Here is 
one of those pink tinges you sometimes 
see in the sky near sunset.” 

Vaughn’s comments about Iowa archi- 
tecture were perhaps most surprising. 
“The white houses are a nice idea. 








They seem to fit the country ... Your 
houses all seem to be different and to 
fit the landscape.” 

When we quizzed him on the latter 
point he explained that the wide use of 
wood allows a diversity of color that is 
not common in England or Europe. 
Even lower cost houses in subdivisions 
impressed him as being surprisingly 
nonmonotonous. 

Even the business sections of Iowa 
cities appealed to the painter: “Every- 
thing seems to sort of go together—to 
belong.” 

It is a refreshing outlook. 





NOMENCLATURE 


F ALL Iowa place names, What 
Cheer is by far the most fascinat- 
ing to those unused to hearing of the 
town. According to the “Iowa Guide,” 
the name was suggested by a local coal 
mine owner with Rhode Island origins, 
Major Joseph Andrews. The Major told 
local citizens of the time Roger Williams 
crossed Seesonk River in a canoe to 
be greeted by Indians who exclaimed, 
“What cheer, Netop!” 

We prefer a story a friend recently 
picked up from an elderly resident. The 
old-timer claims a guide and a new- 
comer were riding into the vicinity on 
horseback. The newcomer said, “What's 
the name of this place?” Missing the 
question, but noting a tricky spot in 
the trail, the guide said, “Watch here.” 
And so it was. 


LIBERAL ARTS AT AMES? 


| basen we are no particular advo- 
cates of appending the title 
“University” on to Iowa State, we do 
feel that the policy of restricting that 
school’s liberal arts program should be 
reviewed. 

At present an agreement between 
Ames and Iowa City prohibits each other 
from expanding into fields already of- 
fered by its sister institution. The basis 








of this pact is the desire of the legis- 
lature to avoid duplication of courses 
insofar as is possible. 

As sensible as this may seem on the 
surface, it has a number of drawbacks. 
Chief among them is the narrow-gauge 
education many Iowa State students ob- 
tain. Authorities at that school would 
like to see its scientists, engineers, 
agronomists, and what have you plunge 
more deeply into the humanities. 

This requires that they first be freed 
for sufficient non-departmental elective 
hours to explore philosophy, English, 
history, art, and the social sciences. 
Secondly, the courses and instructors 
must be available. And here is the rub. 

It is difficult to attract the highest 
calibre of teacher to an institution where 
he will be forever restricted to elemen- 
tary courses in his field. Many good 
teachers are willing to assume their 
share of the basic instruction (which 
would make up the bulk of the Ames 
course load), but they want a reason- 
able number of majors to work with 
in their specialty. 

Allowing Iowa State to develop its 
liberal arts curriculum may have its 
drawbacks financially, but they would 
be more than compensated for by the 
improvement in the total educational 
level. 





LECK 


NE of our favorite characters is a 

fellow named Leck at Waterloo 
who makes statues in concrete. He re- 
ported to us the other day that his latest 
creation is an “entablature, life-sized, of 
a very beautiful 62-year-old woman—I 
title it MOTHER.” 

This work has been added, we imag- 
ine, to an impressive collection in Leck’s 
backyard which includes five dinosaurs, 
two Indians, a kneeling Christ, “a cross 
between a woman, a bird, and a fish,” 
and a fountain which operates off the 
garden hose. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Scaled to one-fourth of their natural 
size, the dinosaurs are surprisingly ac- 
curate reproductions. Leck spent long 
hours in the local library obtaining the 
specifications of various members of the 
extinct species. They cover a 100 mil- 
lion year development of this relative 
to the lizard family. 

The Indians, Chief Blackhawk and 
Chief Crazy Horse, are done in color 
and stand life-size. Leck is now work- 
ing on a buffalo piece to accompany 
the plains figures. 

Now in his seventies, Leck has been 
doing cement modeling for some 60 
years. Most of his works are made over 
a light framework of wood and wire. 
Disposing of them remains a problem. 
The Waterloo parks department had 
considered them, Leck reports, but that 
is about it. 

In ordinary life, Leck is George Leck- 
ington, but the twinkling sculptor in- 
sists on the abbreviation. Come to think 
of it, things would have been simplified 
if Michelangelo had been simply Mick. 





DEATHLY SILENCE 


N this space we do our best to cover 

what is happening around Iowa, but 
it was almost beyond the call of duty 
when we were unwilling witnesses to a 
murder and suicide in Iowa City in late 
April. The episode, you may remember, 
involved the shooting of a woman dish- 
washer by a sometime friend and his 
subsequent suicide. 

We were almost through eating in 
the Airliner when we heard three weak 
shots that sounded slightly louder than 
a cap pistol. Three moans followed and 
then a strange silence fell over the place. 
For what seemed a long time no one 
moved, then the police were called, and 
whispered explanations of what had 
happened passed down the room. 

Psychologically, it was most interest- 
ing to observe the quiet reaction of 
everyone there. Since it had happened 
in the kitchen, the customers could 
view everything with a certain detach- 
ment. There were no shouts, no screams, 
and no rush to see the bodies. In fact, 
a majority of the 25 customers kept 
their seats or quietly left. 

The press coverage was just as inter- 
esting. Radio and TV reports that even- 
ing had it happening in a “crowded” 
place. Well, the Airliner was about 200 
short of being crowded. But at least 
they carried it. We watched the papers 
for the next two days as we were 
traveling the northern part of the state 
without seeing a mention of it. Some 
newspapers did have it, but apparently 
we missed those editions. 
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Amana Style in Architecture 


(Continued from page 22) 
dividing the first floor equally into 
diagonally grouped areas of three rooms 
each. There was the usual straight stair- 
way; however, it appeared at a turn in 
the hall, aligned parallel with the ridge 
of the house. The second floor hall was 
surrounded by six bedrooms. Other fac- 
tors were common to the first order of 
building. 

The newest house of the original or- 
ganization of the colony was built in 
1910. Its plan was as irregular as the 
first plan was symmetrical. The en- 
trance on the extreme left of the longest 
side of the house, led directly to the 
rear door, but also opened into two 
rooms at the right. Beyond them were 
an additional two rooms, making four 
in all on the first floor. The straight 
stair was attached to the outside wall, 
commencing immediately at the front of 
the hall. The top of the stair was joined 
and pegged to the summer beam on the 
second floor, then an immense upper 
hall led to two bedrooms of unequal 
size. 








Despite the similarities in architec. ~ 
tural style and plan, the village scene 


is far from monotonous. Extensions and ~ 
additions to the original structures are ~ 
a common sight, and by their varieties ~ 
of size and shape, regulated by utility, ~ 
they unintentionally record an interest. 
ing story of the Society of True Inspi- ~ 
ration; its restrained and frugal habits 
and its diligence and prosperity in Iowa. © 
Often wings and lean-to’s were added © 
directly in line with the original struc- ~ 
ture and to these perhaps a porch was 
attached. Once such expansion was 
underway there seemed to be no halt. 7 
ing it, for one might find for example, ~ 


a second porch enlarging the first. 


AMANA BARNS 


Amana farm buildings, although 
colorless and severe in outline are none- 
theless interesting architectural studies, 
Because they are grouped at one end of 
the village the sheds, barns and gran- 
aries; the lean-to’s, porches and pent 


eaves all become an interlocking pattern” 


of geometric shapes and masses com- 


pletely different from the usual Amana” 


silhouette. 





Counties of Iowa 


Our homes are in Iowa, westward toward the setting sun, 

Just between two mighty rivers where their flowing waters run. 

It has towns, it has cities, it has many a noble fame— 

It has ninety-nine counties, and we join to say their names. 

Lyon, Osceola, Dickinson where Spirit Lake we see 

Emmet, Kossuth, Winnebago—Worth is near Albert Lea. 

Mitchell, Howard, Winneshiek—and Allamakee so fine 

Make eleven northern counties on the Minnesota line. 

Clayton, Dubuque, Jackson, Clinton, together with Scott, and Muscatine 
Lee, Louisa, and Des Moines on the eastern side are seen. 

Van Buren, Davis, Appanoose, Decatur, Ringgold, Wayne we spy, 
Taylor, Page, and Fremont on the Missouri border lie. 

Pottawattamie, Harrison, Mills, Monona, Woodbury, Plymouth, Sioux, 
That’s all the counties that around the border of our state we view. 
Next we point you to O’Brien, Palo Alto, too, and Clay 

Hancock, Cerro Gordo, Floyd, next is Chickasaw we pray. 

Fayette, Bremer, Butler, Franklin next we see 

Wright, and Humboldt, Pocahontas, Buena Vista, Cherokee, 

Ida, Sac, Calhoun, Webster, Hamilton are names so rare. 

Here are Hardin, Grundy, Black Hawk, and Buchanan, Delaware. 
Jones, Linn, Benton, Tama, Marshall, Story, Carroll, Crawford, Boone; 
Let us not your patience weary for we'll have them all too soon. 
Greene, Cedar, Dallas, lowa, Poweshiek by the same 

Here are Jasper, Polk, and Johnson—two of Presidential fame. 

Guthrie, Audubon, Shelby, Cass, Madison, Adair 

Next we see Warren, Marion, Mahaska, Keokuk too are there. 

Henry, Jefferson, Wapello, Monroe, Washington is missed 

Lucas, Clarke, Union, Adams, and Montgomery fills the list. 


Over the years we have had several requests for the poem “Counties of lowa." 
Recently the John Cannings Jr. (of Homewood, lllinois,) sent us a copy of the 
Monroe County News, Albia, which carried this bit of lowana explaining it came 
from Mrs. Thomas P. Ward of Washington, D. C. (formerly of Melrose.) Charles 


F. Brewster is said to have originally written it for the Des Moines Vindicator.| 
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Occasionally some small farm build- 
ings were clapboard covered but this 
was not accepted practice. Wide pine 
boards nailed vertically to the frame 
without battens are more customary. 
The foundations of the stock barns 
which were often built into a hillside 
are of stone and are often one story in 
height. The basement, sufficiently large, 
afforded warm shelter for stock while 
the space above was used as an ample 
haymow. 

In many respects there is a strange 
similarity between Amana farm build- 
ings and those built by contemporary 
Pennsylvania Germans, not only in pro- 
portions and enormous size, but also in 
lesser architectural details. For example, 
the overhanging pent eave, and its his- 
toric successor, the broad barn porch— 
both used for storage of vehicles or 
machinery—and the inclined approach 
to the second floor all have equivalents 
in Pennsylvania. 

However, where the Germans in east- 
ern United States were often extrava- 
gant with color and decoration the Ger- 
man Amanites were restrained. Occa- 
sionally a scalloped wooden apron ap- 


| pears under a porch eave; a local craft- 


man’s weather vane ornaments the roof 
ridge or an ancient wooden ventilator 
breaks the severity of the geometric 
planes. 

So well did the Amanite craftsmen 
plan and erect their structures that there 
was little change in the appearance of 
the villages since the years of greatest 
growth in the late 1800’s until World 
War II. The sturdy character of early 
buildings has left the Amanas a quaint 
charm; a permanent reflection of those 
early colony craftsmen from the first 
locksmith to the last mason who have 
honest, painstaking thoroughness as their 
personal contribution to a faith. Their 
designs were as simple and regimented 
as their lives. 





Little United Nations 
(Continued from page 13) 


aged seven and 12, await him and their 
mother who will rejoin the family a 
year later, after completing her studies 
in England. 

@ M. Vittal, from Hyderabad, India, 
first attended an Eastern university in 
search of study in economics and poli- 
tics, but was so lonely there he almost 


» returned to India. Someone advised him 


y of thet 


r it came 
) Charles 
indicator. | 













to try the midwest: “It’s more friendly 
out there.” 
@ A quiet Iraq delegate studying 
farm operations in the undergraduate 
(Continued on next page) 





ANTIQUES 


by Dorothy Reid 











ANOTHER VISIT 


OU don’t live in constant fear of 

stumbling over some protruding 
object and landing on a pile of expen- 
sive merchandise when you visit the un- 
cluttered shop of ‘“Helen’s Antiques” in 
Des Moines. 

In a little over three years, Helen and 
Earl Slater, a husband and wife team, 
have built up one of the most success- 
ful antique businesses in the state. Their 
shop at 1324 Army Post Road contains 
many lovely antiques—all sparkling 
clean and delightfully arranged. 

The Slaters do not specialize in any 
particular field. Mrs. Slater likes to find 
out the collecting habits of each client 
and does her best to find the article 
desired. 

The shop has just about everything 
an antique hunter might be interested 
in including cranberry glass, Amberina, 
flint glass, purple slag, silver objects of 
all kinds, Peachblow, Bisque, copper and 
brass, clocks, marble-topped furniture, 
walnut furniture, mahogany furniture, 
children’s wind-up toys, spinning wheels, 
lamps, sconces, Haviland, mother-of- 
pearl, Meissen, pink over-lay, Burmese, 
and pattern glass. 

Prices are all reasonable and within 
the average collector's means. An ex- 
ample of some of these prices might be: 
cranberry glass candy jar for $16.50; 
an olive green glass cracker jar with 
silver trim for $20.00; wine glasses from 
$2.50 to $4.00; and a music box for 
$100.00. 

Because of the heavy volume of their 
business the Slaters do most of their 
buying in quantity from wholesalers 
and importers in the midwest and re- 
cently have been receiving shipments 
from England. They also make a trip 
through the New England states once 
a year. 


Dear Readers, 

I receive a great many letters from 
you describing an object and asking me 
to tell you what it is worth. 

This is something I cannot do. I can 
give you an approximate evaluation but 
even this could be wrong. 

Too many things enter into the price 
of an antique—the condition of the 
article, the rarity, the demand, whether 
or not it is really an antique or a repro- 





duction and above all what someone is 
willing to pay for it. This willingness 
to pay is the biggest factor. If you can- 
not find someone who wants to buy 
what you have it isn’t worth much 
except to you. 

I stress these points because so many 
times you write that someone has told 
you that something old you have is° 
worth a fabulous sum. Unfortunately, 
just because something is old doesn’t 
mean it is worth a fortune. 

Regretfully, 
Dorothy Reid 


Dear Mrs. Reid, 

I have recently inherited quite a col- 
lection of glass—all clear—and would 
like to know how I can tell what is 
cut glass and what is pressed. Can you 
explain the difference to me? 

Mrs. J. S. L. 


There is a great difference in cut 
glass and pressed glass. After you have 
once discovered it, you will have no 
trouble from then on in distinguishing 
between the two. 

Cut glass is much heavier than pressed 
glass; the cuttings are sharper; the pol- 
ish is higher; and the glass itself is 
much clearer. It has a lovely bell-like 
tone when it is tapped lightly with a 
pencil or your finger. 

I just recently discovered the book, 
“Cut and Engraved Glass” by Dorothy 
Daniel, that is excellent and fun to read. 
This takes in the period of glass cutting 
from 1771-1905 and, when you finish 
it, you have a good education on the art 
of glass making. Many public libraries 
have this book. 


Dear Dorothy Reid, 

I have a funny old blue-and-white 
dish that is shaped like a bowl and has 
the bottom completely covered by tiny 
holes. What is this? 

Mr. J. B. G. 


Your funny dish is a strainer or, as 
it is sometimes called, a “Cress dish.” 
I don’t know the origin of the latter 
name but wonder if it does not come 
from watercress and was possibly origi- 
nally used to wash this salad vegetable. 
The dish was made to fit inside a 
larger bowl. 


Dear Mrs. Reid, 
How much should I expect to pay 
for a Pleat and Panel goblet? 
Mr. D. R. J. 


Five to seven-fifty should be about 
right for this, depending on where you 
buy it and what condition it is in. 
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THE ANNUAL 


URIST for this year’s Iowa Artists’ 
Exhibition at the Des Moines Art 
Center was James Johnson Sweeney, 
an art critic with highly advanced 
tastes. There is always a tendency for 
knowing artists to cater to the inclina- 
tions of a judge whose tastes are well 
known, especially when he sits alone. 

The surprise of the show this time 
was that it was not more inclined to 
the non-representational than it was. 
While the more extreme abstractions 
tended to take the honors, they were 
not completely dominant. The major oil 
award went, deservedly, to a large paint- 
ing by James Lechay who has been 
working with a different concept in 
still lifes. 

Our particular favorites in the oils 
were Byron Burford’s dark and rather 
realistic “Picnic Near Tin Mine, Corn- 
wall,” James Tucker’s eerie and domi- 
nantly red “Citadel,” and Caroline 
Nadelhoffer’s “A Young Painter.” The 
latter was one of the few portraits in 
the show, an unfortunate lack. 

While sparse, the sculpture depart- 
ment seemed a little stronger than 
usual, Frank Gallo’s “Dancer” had de- 
lightful Grecian quality. There was a 
welcome sense of humor in Ralph Has- 
kell’s “Head,” Norman Annis’ “More e 
Tempore” (a rather pompous orator), 
and especially in Leroy Lamis’ “Yogi” 
which was built up from part of a 
steel beam. 

High point in the print department 
was Andrew Rush’s “Little Cityscape” 
which has a decided Renaissance feeling. 





SIOUX CITY SHOW 


ONCENTRATED on oils and re- 

lated media, the May Show of the 
Sioux City Art Center attracted a large 
group of paintings from a four state 
area that were certainly on a par with 
the Des Moines exhibit. Prizes went to 
M. J. Kitzman, Jean McWhorter, Paul 
Smith, James Lechay, Bob Shuler, Alf 
Thomas, and Karl Mattern. Among our 
favorites were “Bouquet in the Sun” by 
Dean Warnholtz, a Sioux Citian now 
at Carleton College, and “Atlantis” by 
Bill Colwell of Spirit Lake. 
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school is Rafi Salem of Baghdad. Sent 
here on a scholarship, he is the son of 
a government official. 

@ David Frape, Stafford, England, 
holds a doctor’s degree in animal nutri- 
tion and has served as president of two 
clubs at ISC. He was president of this 
year’s unusual assembly. 





Case of the Lonesome Library 
(Continued from page 39) 


honor as the site for the library build- 
ing because a group of public-spirited 
citizens contributed the land and also 
$10,000 toward the building. Con- 
structed in 1884, it was the first build- 
ing in the world to be erected exclu- 
sively for Masonic library purposes. In 
its first century it had only four li- 
brarians: T. S. Parvin, for 54 years; 
Ansel Humphreys, for 2 years; Parvin’s 
son, Newton R., for 24 years; and 
Charles C. Hunt, 20 years. 

The present million-dollar building 
was built in 1955. 10,000 square feet 
of white marble from Vermont was used 
on the outside and two million tons of 
Missouri marble line the foyers and cor- 
ridors. The three-ton marble lions at the 
entrance were put in place by putting 
them first on huge cakes of ice and 
gradually settling them into position. 

The library also can boast of 1,000 
feet of stained glass windows and an 
outstanding carpet which was hand- 
tufted in Puerto Rico where raised sym- 








bols were actually carved out of the 
deep pile. 

Probably the most impressive room of 
all is the beautiful Memorial Room, 
opposite the entrance on first floor, 
where recessed lighting and large stained 
glass windows give a soft glow to the 
hand-rubbed walnut wall panels in- 
stalled by a craftsman from the Amana 
colonies. Built in honor of all Masonic 
veterans from Iowa, the room was fi- 
nanced from a $50,000 fund raised dur- 
ing World War II by annual 25-cent 
donations from all members in the 
state’s Grand Lodge. 

A large part of Parvin’s vision has 
been fulfilled, but he was wise in fore- 
seeing the lonely lives his volumes might 
lead—for to be useful, a book must 
be used. 


The Life of a Poet 
(Continued from page 45) 


“High school teaching is not for me,” 
Dana says. “You spend half your time 
teaching expurgated Shakespeare and 
the other half baby sitting and hall po- 
licing. Now, I’m not policing a bunch 
of juveniles at a basketball game, and 
don’t get me wrong, I like basketball. 
This is not to imply that all my high 
school students were dull because I had 
some very bright kids at George.” 

From there the Danas went to SUI 
where Dana received his master’s de- 
gree in 1954. During the two years 








“We're just entering lowa” 


By Jerry Marcus — 


Reprinted from the Christian Science Monitor | 
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there, Mary supported them by first 
teaching at Toddville, then at Albur- 
nette. He worked briefly in the sports 
department of the Cedar Rapids Gazette. 

Five years ago Dana joined the Cor- 
nell faculty to teach journalism. He 
supplemented his beginning college sal- 
ary of $3,900 with summer construction 
jobs. Now he teaches modern drama, 
modern poetry, freshman and sopho- 
more English. 

A year ago, Dana became advisor to 
the Hillside Press at Cornell. This 
project, publishing relatively unknown 
writers, was first begun ten years ago 
under the direction of Prof. Clyde Tull, 
now retired, after Mrs. Art Rogers gave 
the college a press. 

Students hand-set the type and have 
printed two issues publishing a short 
story by Howard Troyer, dean of Cor- 
nell, and a collection of poems by 
Peter Everwine. 

Dana said the “chapbooks” give 
writers an audience and students an ac- 
tive part in the discovery and produc- 
tion of new literature. 

During the school year, Dana’s day 
begins at 7 a.m. with classes throughout 
the morning. After a brief interlude 
with his family, he returns to his office 
to handle routine matters. At 10 o'clock 
almost every night one of the students 
drops in for a conference. 

By 1960-61, Dana will have spent 
with Mary’s assistance, 13 years in his 
goal of earning a Ph. D. in literature. 
“Iowa has more poets per mile than 
any other state,” Dana said, “because of 
Paul Engle’s workshop at SUI.” “Iowa 
City probably has more good practicing 
poets than any other city in the country.” 

Some one asked him recently whether 
our society really needs poets. “Yes,” 
Dana said. “Good poets have a unique 
way of looking at things and telling you 
what they see that’s valuable.” 





CREDITS 


Cover: “Barnyard” by John Noe. Page 
1, drawing by Arnold Blanch, collec- 
tion Des Moines Art Center; p. 3 J. K. 
Brown; p. 5 Hruska, Dubuque; p. 6 
David Archie; p. 7-11 Smith Schune- 
man; p. 12-13 Tom Cooper; p. 14-16 
John Rhodes; p. 19 W. F. Noe; p. 22 
Gordon Adams; p. 23-25 Joan Liffring; 
p. 27-29 Phil McCafferty; p. 30 cour- 
tesy Amana Refrigeration, W. F. Noe 
Photo; p. 31-33 Iowan; p. 34 Liffring; 
p. 35 Archie; p. 36 Liffring; p. 37 
Ralph Nunn; p. 38-39 Liffring except 
Pp. 38 (3) Nunn; p. 40-43 Diamond 
Laboratories except 41 (1) Brown; p. 
44-46 Liffring; p. 53-54 heads by Car- 
roll Coleman; back cover, from 1875 
Illustrated Atlas of Iowa. 





SKETCHES 


Sirs: 

Is it possible to get reproductions of 
the Iowa Landmarks in the current 
Iowan? I should like so much to have 
the Glenwood Court House sketch. It 
would bring much pleasure to me to 
have it on note paper, to use as a 
greeting card or in some other manner. 

To me it is an unnecessary loss to the 
beautiful Glenwood community and for 
nostalgic reasons I should like to do my 
share, as you have done in your maga- 
zine, to preserve its memory as long 
as possible. 

Mrs. John S, Crookham, Council Bluffs 


We are trying to make arrangements 
to reproduce some of the landmarks on 
cards, 


NEW UNIVERSITY 
Sirs: 

I don’t agree with you at all! on 
your article in “Astray in Hawkeyeland” 
on the change of name of Iowa State 
to University. The alumni were also 
polled—similar change has been made 
already in 34 states. If it already was 
a university in reality, why not in name 
also! Sounds like some Iowa City jeal- 
ousy to oppose it! 

O. J. Whittemore, Fort Dodge 

Now that we stop to think about it, 
no one on the staff went to either Ames 
or lowa City. We feel completely im- 
partial. Perhaps the write-up was a 
little unfair, but we couldn't resist com- 
menting on this general name-changing 
tendency. One lowa State alumni of 
our acquaintance ‘said the other day, 
“I'm mad because I don’t want lowa 
City trading on OUR reputation.” 

One more point—the Constitution of 
lowa states in Article IX, Section 11: 
“The State University shall be estab- 
lished at one place without branches at 
any other place... .” 


FOREST CITY CORRECTIONS 
Sirs: 

I believe that for the record it might 
be well to clear up a few errors in the 
Forest City story (“A Hazard of New 
Fortunes”) in the April-May issue in 
that the corrected proofs were not sent 
in time for you to be able to make use 
of them. Our second trailer plant, Forest 
City Industries, was started by Leonard 
Zwaan; his brother-in-law, Fred Rizzo; 
and three Forest City residents—Dr. J. 





P. Jorgensen, president; Robert H. 
Smith; and Roy Schram. 

The common stock of Modernistic 
was bought up by four Forest City 
businessmen with preferred stockholders 
being given the option to purchase it. 
All of the common was later sold 
to John K. Hanson of Forest City. 
Modernistic Industries of Iowa helped. 
sponsor Miss Joanne MacDonald’s Rose 
Bowl trip. 

When Fryer Farms plant opened this 
spring it was in a $90,000 building 
with 51 employees. Another indication 
of our growth is the fact that 18 new 
homes were built here last year. 

Ben Carter, Forest City 


STAN HESS 
Sits: 

I bought a copy of the 1958 Christ- 
mas issue of The Iowan. I enjoyed the 
magazine very much, and became in- 
terested in the cover picture. 

Could you give me some information 
about the artist, and the original pic- 
ture? 

Mrs. Kate Williams, Baytown, Texas 

Stan Hess, who painted the "Three 
Kings’ which appeared on our Decem- 
ber-January cover, is a member of the 
art faculty at Drake University. This 
painting appeared just slightly smaller 
than its original size. It is owned by 
Mrs. Violet Barlow Peterson of Hamp- 
ton. Hess is an accomplished mosaic 
artist as well as an oil painter. 


KEEP CRUSADING 
Sirs: 

The recent Iowan is an excellent num- 
ber. I approved especially of the lead 
article “Out of Darkness,” with its 
beautiful and effective illustration. This 
indicates, as have other articles . . . the 
crusader’s spirit. Keep up the good 
work! I was much impressed, and en- 
lightened, by the story of the Maquo- 


keta Caves. 
Mrs. J. W. Bean, Ames 





Our Artists 











“Barnyard”—our cover painting for 
this issue—was done by John Noe of 
Amana about 1947. Mr. Noe died in 
1954, but his Amana scenes are a fa- 
miliar sight in the restaurants there. 
While not a trained artist (although he 
did take some lessons), John Noe dis- 
played an unusual sense of color and a 
fine eye for the Iowa landscape. 


“Roadside Weeds, Iowa” on the title 
page is an ink drawing by Arnold 
Blanch in the Des Moines Art Center 
collection. 
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HE Iowan first visited Amana in July, 1954. Our 

complete issue on the famed colony is by far the 
most popular one we have ever published. Including 
a complete reprinting of the issue, over 42,000 copies 
of it were distributed. Even so, it has been a complete 
sellout for years. 

Just five years later, we are paying another call on 
this unique community. Our articles on architecture, 
the museum-home, the restaurants, and present-day life 
are principally in fields not previously covered. The 
discussion of the origins of the Amana style was done 
by Clair Watson, a professor in architecture at Iowa 
State. Miss Bernice Burns, also an Iowa State faculty 
member, was responsible for the interesting treatment 
of the Amana restaurants. Another college professor 
wrote the story of the visit to the colonies. Paul Mil- 
ler is an English instructor at King College, Bristol, 
Tennessee. The pictures of the Amana home and mu- 
seum were done by Joan Liffring. The color pictures 
are by Phil McCafferty, except for that of the factory 
which is used with the courtesy of Amana Refrigeration. 

This summer we intend to issue a booklet which 
will contain the articles, pictures, and color plates from 
both editions. Present plans call for this pamphlet to 
sell for $1.00, and we will accept advance orders at 
that price although we may have to settle on $1.25 
before it is finally completed. 


Other features in this June-July number include the 
picture story of the annual Chariton show presented 
by the Aeolian Singers. This was handled by John 
Rhodes who is on the staff of the Chariton Leader 
and Herald-Patriot. 

The article on Diamond Laboratories is certain to be 
controversial. In addition to Diamond people we talked 
to non-member veterinarians and “opposition” members 
before arriving at our own conclusions. This is one of 
those features that no one connected with it, pro or con, 
is going to like but it is an interesting tale. 

Our Lonesome Library piece comes from Nancy Gib- 
bons Zook who has done a great deal for us in the past. 
The pictures are the work of Ralph Nunn and Joan 
Liffring. All are from Cedar Rapids. Joan also handled 
the article on the life of a college faculty member, a 
new type of feature for us. 

The story on the little U. N. meeting of foreign stu- 
dents at Iowa State was done by Tom Cooper, a stu- 
dent there, and Ruth Webber, wife of a Des Moines 
radio man. 

Smitty Schuneman is a native of the Iowa lakes 
region. His father is editor-publisher of the Milford 
Mail. In writing of the Okoboji Queen and its cap- 
tain, Roy Roff, he was able to incorporate a love of 
the Okoboji region and its traditions as well as some 
unusual old pictures. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


Address all mail to The Iowan, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Manuscripts or art submitted should be accompanied 
by addressed envelopes and return postage. The Iowan 
assumes no responsibility for return of unsolicited 
material, although every effort will be made to care 
for it properly. 

Copyright 1959 by Sentinel Publishing Company, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. All rights reserved. Bona fide news- 
papers and radio stations may reprint or review por- 
tions of articles. Otherwise must not be reproduced in 
whole or in part without prior written consent. 





Willard D. Archie, President 
David E. Archie, Publisher-Editor 


Gordon Adams, Art and Production 





PRICES 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: one year (six issues), $7.50; two 
years, $12; three years, $18. Each additional year, $6. 


Gift subscriptions from subscribers; $6 per year for ~ 


each gift. 
Foreign countries: add 50 cents per year. 





SINGLE COPIES: $1.50 per copy. Special rates to i 


subscribers and on bulk orders. 





COLOR BOOKLETS: Iowa in Color and This Iowa, © 
$1.00 each. The most beautiful publications ever done © 


on Iowa. 32 pages each, entirely in Full Color. Printed 


on heavy paper stock. A fine gift. We have a supply © 
of enclosure cards with standard greetings for any © 


occasion which we will enclose with your name signed 
or send to you. 





INCIDENTALS: Bound volumes—Volume VI, $6; © 


Volumes I-V, $4. If you send us issues to be bound, 
cost is $3 per volume. Name in gold on cover, 75¢. 
(Volume VII and following to cost $9.) 

Binders—$3.50. An excellent way to keep your copies. 
These are made especially for us and have heavy, 
leatherette covers. Holds eleven copies. Returnable. 

Back copies: 50¢ per copy for all issues through 
April-May, 1958, when available. 

Scrapbook Collection: $1.00. A package of ten past 
issues. No selection possible. Good for school children 
or for giving friends a sample of Iowa life. 50¢ extra 
to foreign countries. 

Color pages: Unfolded copies of centerspreads, 25¢. 
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CANDIDATES 
| SELECTED FOR 
FALL ELECTION. 


With the coming election 
of a Governor of Iowa and 
~ other state officials this year, 
' much interest in politics can 
be found. Also, as next year 
marks another presidential 
election, the politicians are 
selecting their preference for 
our highest elective office. As 
early as last year, the editor 
of the “Hamilton Freeman” of 
’ Webster City, Iowa, had ex- 
' pressed his opinion that John 
’C. Fremont would again be 
the choice of the Republican 
' party for president. Evidently 
" he is not so certain this year 
' as there is no expressed choice 
in his publication. 
At the state level there has 
been much interest in the cam- 
paign for Governor of Iowa. 
For some time it was expected 
’ that Gov. Ralph P. Lowe 
’ would seek renomination and 

re-election as the Republican 
' candidate. Some Republican 
political leaders however con- 
‘tended that Governor Lowe 
» might not be aggressive 

enough in the campaign to win 


ees 


ae 


=e 


» against a strong Democratic 


f candidate. 


’ This feeling was borne out 
© by the action of the Republi- 
* can State Convention. Hon. 


» Samuel J. Kirkwood emerged 
= the candidate of his party 
» for 
© Rusch of Scott County was 


governor. Nicholas J. 
© selected as the candidate for 
' lieutenant governor. Gov. 
> Ralph P. Lowe, L. D. Stockton 

and Caleb Baldwin were cho- 
» sen as the three candidates 
> for Judges of the Supreme 
> Court of Iowa. 


' After losing the state elec- 
tions in 1854 and 1858, the 
Democratic party is making 

/ a strenuous effort to regain 
political control of Iowa. Their 

; convention in Des Moines 
placed in nomination for gov- 

= ernor, Hon. A. C. Dodge of Bur- 

lington. For lieutenant gov- 
ernor, they nominated a man 
by the name of Babbitt of Pot- 
tawattamie County, known as 

a member of the Mormon 

Church. For Judges of the 

Supreme Court they nomi- 

nated a Mr. Cole of Des 

Moines, S. W. Wilson of Du- 

buque, and Judge Mason of 

Burlington. This is considered 

by the Democrats the strongest 





ticket they could present to 
the people of Iowa at this 
time and for its success they 
propose to do some tall work. 


(CH CREAM 
FESTIVAL. 


(De Witt) The ladies con- 
nected with St. Peter’s Church 
in this place are to aid in 
celebrating our National An- 
niversary by a Strawberry 
and Ice-Cream Festival. 

The ladies are making ex- 
tensive preparations and do- 
ing all that will tend to make 
it a rich and tasty affair. As 
there seems to be nothing do- 
ing at present toward the 
proper celebration of the 
Fourth in this place, we be- 
speak for this festival a large 
and profitable attendance and, 
we can promise all who may 
attend a fine time and one 
that will amply remunerate 
them for any investment they 
may see fit to make.” 

The ladies connected with 
the De Witt Library Associ- 
ation held a fair and festival 
on Thursday eve of last week 
in Cranston’s new store. The 
room was beautifully trimmed, 
and in the evening was lighted 
with an assortment of very 
pretty Chinese lanterns. In 
the evening the room was well 
filled with a profitable gather- 





ing. 
There were several neat and 
appropriate speeches made, 


two of which were by Judge 
Dillon and Harry O’Connor. At 
the close, the articles that 
were left were disposed by 
auction, the inimitable “Kep” 
officiating as auctioneer in his 
own peculiar style. 

The whole affair was one of 
the finest of the kind we have 
seen in the west, everything 
passed off in fine style and all 
seemed happy and satisfied. 
We understand the ladies 
cleared some 70 dollars, their 
object certainly is most praise- 
worthy, and one that must 
succeed. They have already 
procured quite a well selected 
though small assortment of 
books, and with the money 
just obtained, they can make 
material additions to the li- 
brary. 


In Keokuk the Ladies of the 
First Presbyterian Church 
gave a Strawberry Festival on 
June 2nd to raise funds to 
furnish the new church on the 
corner of High and Fourth 
streets. Those wishing berries 
and ice cream can also find 
them served daily at Ohmer’s 
Saloon there. 








BALLOON MARES 
1150 MILE TRIP. 


The balloonists who left St. 
Louis on Friday evening, July 
1, for a trip to the Atlantic, 
landed safely in Jefferson 
County, New York, a distance 
of about 1,150 miles. This is 
probably the longest voyage 
ever made in a conveyance of 
that kind; and no party of 
gentlemen of whom history has 
taken any notice, ever made 
so quick a trip. 

The group landed Saturday 
evening after having been in 
the air about 24 hours. Their 
route took them over Fort 
Wayne, Indiana; Sandusky, 
Ohio; and Buffalo, New York. 

While over Lake Erie, the 
expedition encountered a 
severe storm of wind and rain. 
The supply of gas was small, 
consequently the balloon did 
not reach the altitude above 
the storm. The vessel was 
immediately headed for the 
shore. When the storm was the 
highest, the vessel was only 
about 30 feet about the level of 
the Lake. The balloon reached 
land in a few seconds, in the 
town of Hudson, Jefferson 
County, with all hands on 
board. It landed in an edge of 
woods with the basket swing- 
ing to and fro, making rapid 
evolutions among the higher 
branches of the trees, the pas- 
sengers clinging to the rig- 
gings. The strength and gen- 
eral excellence of the arrange- 
ment of the balloon basket 
probably saved the party. The 
balloon was left in a high 


| tree swinging above the boat 


and much damaged. 





Balloons at Keokuk. 
Iowans have not altogether 
been denied the thrill of 


watching balloon ascensions. 
As part of the Independence 
Day celebration in Keokuk two 
balloons were sent up and 
ascended gracefully. The third 
got tangled in a rope and 
took fire. The fourth was too 
weak for its weight and did 
not ascend at all. 

The Fourth of July was re- 
ported to be the best Keokuk 
had had in five years: “The 
day rose fair and handsome,” 
according to the Gate City, 
“and kept clear and _ cool 
throughout. At an early hour 
the streets were thronged with 
multitudes of citizens and 
people from the country and 
neighboring villages. The day 





was ushered in by the sound 
of bells and cannon. Soon after 
six o’clock the Earthquakes 
made their appearance. They 
numbered about 50, and with 
the exception of the musicians 
and a very dilapidated and 
seedy but fierce-looking drum 
major, they were mostly 
mounted on apologies for 
horses and mules, They were 
equipped in the most varie- 
gated, fantastic and grotesque 
styles of dress that man could 
invent. They were of all sizes, 
shapes and colors, and bur- 
lesqued Turks, Indians, re- 
turned Pike’s Peakers, soldiers, 
Yankees, woolyheads, imps of 
darkness, politicians, and other 
notables too numerous to 
mention We thought, 
however, that the poor old 
horse, mounted by a ragged 
and half-starved man and his 
wife returning from the Peak, 
was the most successful hit. 

“At night the city was made 
luminous in every direction, by 
sky-rockets, roman candles 
and other fire works.” 





Mormon Migration. 


The present problems con- 
cerning the Mormons in the 
Great Salt Lake region may 
tend to remind Iowans of the 
great migration of these 
people across this state on 
their way west a few years 
ago. It was only three years 
ago that many European Mor- 
mons made the migration from 
Iowa City to the Great Salt 
Lake settlement, walking and 
pushing handcarts. One of 
these Mormons has decided 
to reverse the journey ac- 
cording to the following ac- 
count in the “Keokuk Gate 
City” 

“Yesterday a Mormon from 
Utah passed through our city. 
He was an Englishman who 
had seen the elephant, and 
concluded to leave the haunts 
of the animal. Tne Mormons 
would not allow him to take 
his wife and daughter, and so 
he left with two little children, 
one 18 months to two years 
old, the other perhaps a year 
older. He had been 60 days on 
the road and seemed in pretty 
good spirits for a man who 
had endured so tedious a 
journey. His handcart was 
covered with oilcloth, and 
contained his children, gun and 
eatables, with an ax swung 
beneath. Another oilcloth, we 
suppose for camping purposes, 
laid across the shafts, The 
children looked clean and hap- 
py, and the man trudged along 
at a rapid gait.” 
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FRONTIER 
PROBLEMS. 


The organization of counties 
and business enterprises on 
the frontier often creates fric- 
tion. Some residents contend 
that certain persons in their 
midst tend to monopolize re- 
sources or to take unfair ad- 
vantage of the situation as the 
“Sioux City Register’’ reports: 

“We understand that the 
difficulties existing between 
the enterprising citizens of 
Spirit Lake town and Dr. 
Prescott, were somewhat 
quieted at the late term of 
court, held in Dickinson County 
by Judge Hubbard. All the 
business on the docket grew 
out of the unfriendly relations 
of these parties. 

“It seems that Dr. Prescott 
is attempting to monopolize a 
large portion of the best tim- 
ber in that region—ostensibly 
holding it as town sites. The 
supply of timber being ex- 
ceedingly limited and _ con- 
fined wholly to the vicinity of 
the Lakes — the bona fide 
settlers are wisely jealous of 
any speculative interests in 
the timber and very anxious 
to protect and make economical 
use of their lumber and fuel, 
so that the growth of their 
settlement may not be pots 
limited and impeded by the 
extravagance and monopoly of 
any one man or set of men.. 

“The attempt of this same 
Prescott last winter, to import 
a large colony of Negroes into 
that region was a new source 
of exasperation to the people. 
With great unanimity they de- 
nounce the movement as an 
outrage upon their rights and 
interests. In addition to this, 
Prescott has for several weeks 
past been harassing the entire 
settlement with writs of at- 
tachment for lle con- 
tempts — keeping the people 
from their work and in a state 
of anxiety and taking them 
under arrest to Fort Dodge, 
and thus subjecting them to 
great expense and _incon- 
venience, merely to gratify his 
malice. The injunction granted 
by Judge Hubbard at the late 
term of the District Court, and 
the Grand Jury found two bills 
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of indictment against Pres- 
cott, one for perjury and an- 
other for assault with intent 
to commit great bodily injury. 
It is hoped that their local 
strife will here find a termin- 
ation, and the peaceable and 
industrious citizens of Dickin- 
son be permitted to go on 
with their improvements with- 
out further annoyance and 
vexation.” 








Wilson A. Seott. 





(Des Moines) W. A. Scott, 
a prominent citizen of this 
city, died at Fort Kearney a 
few days ago. Mr. Scott was 
on his way to Pike’s Peak, 
and sank, after a few days 
suffering from an attack of 
cholera morbus. 

A resident of Des Moines for 
several years he took a prom- 
inent part in the locating of 
the site of the present capitol 
there and erecting the struc- 
ture housing the present state 
governmen of Iowa. He had 
invested heavily in Des Moines 
real estate and suffered great 
financial losses in the hard 
times beginning in 1857. It is 
assumed that Mr. Scott was 
going to the mines in an at- 
tempt to recoup his losses. He 
has done much to help our 
state and he will be greatly 
missed. 


IOWA INDUSTRIES. 


Iowa is well known for its 
agricultural production. Indus- 
tries are now being started in 
increasing numbers, especially 
in eastern Iowa where certain 
towns along the Mississippi 
enjoy the double advantage o 
transportation by steamboat 
and railroad. Muscatine is one 
of these eastern Iowa towns 
encouraging industrial devel- 
opment, reported as follows 
by “The Daily Journal” of 
July 8: 
__“Shipment of Lumber 
Dunsmore and Chambers have 
just loaded a large barge with 
160,000 feet of dressed lumber 
which is destined for St. 
Joseph, Missouri. This firm 
has sent about 500,000 feet 
of lumber to Missouri river 
ports this season. 

“Hawkeye Match Factory — 
Mr. Judson’s matches are 
spoken of through the country 
where ever they have been 
tested as the very best and 
cheapest offered to the trade. 
We wish the gentleman suc- 
cess in his undertaking. He 
designs supplying the trade of 
Central Iowa. 

“Brush Manufactory— 
Messrs. Thomas & Lagrille, 
late of New York, have estab- 
lished a brush manufactory 
in this city, and intend, as 








soon as they perfect arrange- 
ments, to carry on the business 
extensively. Their brushes will 
compare favorably with the 
best Eastern work. We hope 
they will be liberally en- 
couraged. We need manufac- 
turing to build up our city, 
and it is therefore the duty 
of every citizen to help sus- 
tain an establishment of this 
kind. 

“Manufacturing — Wells & 
Coe now employ about 45 men 
in the coopering business. 
They are making a large num- 
ber of pork barrels for the use 
of our packers next winter. 
All branches of manufacturing 
in this city seem to be reviv- 
ing. The flouring mills will no 
doubt have plenty to do as 
soon as the new crop of wheat 
commences coming in.” 


FATAL LYNCHING 
PARTY. 


(Anamosa) We learn from 
a citizen of Delaware County 
that on last Thursday a citi- 
zen of Manchester in that 
county, who had been sus- 
pected of horse-stealing, was 
taken from his house by a 
party of men in disguise, and 
after being conveyed some dis- 
tance from town, a_ rope 
fastened around his neck, and 
he was then asked to “con- 
fess,” and on refusing to do 
so, he was hung to the limb 
of a tree until almost dead. 
He was then let down, and 
asked to confess a second time, 
but on saying he had nothing 
to tell of a criminal nature, 
was drawn up again. This 
time the lynchers overdid the 
thing; and when he was taken 





¢| down, was too far gone to 


speak. He was then conveyed 
to his residence, and after 24 
hours intense suffering, ex- 
pired! Four of the murderers 
have been arrested and lodged 
in jail. The proper way to dis- 
pose of such outlaws would be 
to hang them on the same 
tree. 





Teacher's Journal. 


N. W. Mills & Co. of Des 
Moines, has just issued the 
first number of a monthly 
educational journal titled “The 
Iowa School Journal”. It is 
printed in quarto form, con- 
tains 16 pages, and is under 
the editorial management of 
Andrew J. Stevens, “ a gentle- 
man of well known ability. 
The subscription price, $1. The 
friends of education through- 
out the state should give this 
neatly printed and ably con- 
ducted Journal their patronage 
and countenance that it may 
have an extensive circulation, 
create a healthy public senti- 
ment and advance the cause.” 









EXCURSIONS. 
Steamboat excursions have — 
also given welcome diversion Bd 
to many Iowans during th ~ 
summer months. In Sioux City « 
a number of our citizen é 
chartered the Lewis Burne ~ 
and on Tuesday went on ay 
excursion up the Big Sioux 
intending to remain two days 
The party consisted of abou 
85 persons, one-half of whon - 

were ladies. 

Some Iowans extend their 
social activities to includ 
more lengthy steamboat voy. : 
ages. The “Daily Journal” of — 
Muscatine tells of an excur © 
sion to St. Paul — “Member © 
of Unger’s Brass Band will 
leave on the Northern lin 
packet Metropolitan, at | 
o’clock this evening on an ex.» 
cursion to St. Paul — to bh 
absent a week. They will m — 
doubt have a pleasant time ~ 
The present extremely warm 
weather makes a trip to a 
more northern latitude desir. 


able.” 


Flour Mills. 


Flour mills are now founi 
in many of the communities 
of the state. This is a great 
advantage to the people of 
these communities as it elimi- 
nates the necessity of long 
drives to mill to secure 4) 
supply of corn meal or flour 
Sioux City is joining thos’ 
other progressive Iowa com- 
munities as the following an- 
nouncement in the “Sioux City 
Eagle”’ explains: BF 

“A part of the cargo of the 
Omaha on her last trip co 
sisted of a grist mill belonging 
to Messrs. Bedard & Roesch| 
which they intend to place in) 
order at the earliest practic 
able period. The mill is said 
to be a good one, and we trust! 
the people will have to loot! 
abroad no longer for thei) 
breadstuffs. The above gentle!” 
men deserve much credit for 
having brought to this country)” 
the first flouring mill, ani)” 
we have every reason to be 
lieve they will meet with)” 
pecuniary success.” 

































Do you have a Centennid 
coming up? We will be ha ” 
to consider items submitte 
us for use in The Iowa Record 
In the case of Centennials, the 
report should be confined t 
what actually happened just 
100 years ago. Please allov 
two months prior to publics 
tion date, 
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